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ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 


By WILFRID WARD. 








N complying with the re- 
quest of the editor of 
this magazine to write 
a brief outline of the 
career of the new 
Archbishop of West- 
minster, I shall best 
consult the Arch- 





























bishop’s own taste by 
speaking primarily of the work which 
he has had at heart for the Catholic 
Church in this land, and introducing 
personal details only so far as_ they 
serve to record his experiences, and 
account for and justify his views and 
aims. 

We have not far to seek for the leading 
idea which the Archbishop has sought to 
impress upon his contemporaries. He 
has recently published some essays in 
which ‘‘ Devotion to the See of Peter,” is 
spoken of as the primary need of our time 
and country. Rome, as representing the 
ideas of unity and authority, and as the 
original source of English Christianity has 
a claim on the affection of all Englishmen. 
But devotion to the See of Rome repre- 
sents also with the Archbishop, the motive 
which is traceable in his own career from 
beginning to end—namely, devotion to 
the Apostolic ideal of which St. Peter is 
the representative. From the time when, 
at the age of seventeen, he gave up the 
<ommission in the army which was already 
secured for him, and proposed to himself 
the work of evangelising Wales, learning 
its language, and preaching to its people, 
the idea of Apostolic work, and the Apos- 
tolic spirit have been leading thoughts with 
him. A priest was an Apostle, and was 
to learn the spirit of the ‘‘ Prince of the 
Apostles.” To make the Catholic priest- 
hood in zeal and self-renunciation truly 
Apostolic was Archbishop Vaughan’s aim 
as vice-president of Cardinal Wiseman’s 
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ecclesiastical seminary of St. Edmund’s in 
1855, as an Oblate of St. Charles 
Borromeo in the succeeding years, as 
founder of the College near Hendon for 
Missions in Infidel Countries in 1863, as 
Bishop of Salford from 1872 onwards. 
Dogmatic theology, liturgical rites, philo- 
sophy, criticism, history, all have their 
place in Catholic education and in the 
ideal of the Catholic Church; and the 
Archbishop has recognised their import- 
ance: but it is primarily by the simpler 
ideal of the Apostolic spirit that he has 
sought both to guide his own labours 
and those of his priests, and to win the 
hearts of those to whom the Catholic 
Church was unknown. AA life of self- 
denial and absolute devotion is in his 
view a language which is intelligible to 
all. St. Peter is the embodiment of that 
life. The attainment of the spirit of Peter 
is One principal aim of devotion to the See 
of Peter. 

The Archbishop of Westminster’s early 
educational influences were predom- 
inantly, but not exclusively, Roman. 
Born in 1832, of an old Catholic family 
and heir to a_ considerable property, 
Herbert Vaughan, at the age of seventeen, 
abandoned the prospect of a_ worldly 
career. After two years of philosophical 
reading at Downside College near Bath, 
he passed to Rome for his theological 
course in 1851. Those were days of 
eminent Roman professors. Ballerini in 
moral theology, Schrader in Scriptural 
exegesis, Perrone in dogma, are all great 
names. And there was a greater still 
among the Professors of the Collegio 
Romano, the celebrated Jesuit father 
Passaglia. Passaglia was a man of 
brilliant gifts, great personal attractions, 
and striking presence,—‘‘ kind and mag- 
nificent,” as the Archbishop has described 
him,—extremely tall, and with the keen- 
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ness and force which characterised him 
fully expressed in his face. He was a 
genius with some of the impatience of 
control and wrong-headedness_ which 
often go with genius. His rupture with 
the Holy See, and his revolutionary views 
are wellknown. He died in communion 
with Rome, after a term of estrangement 
which caused his English pupil much 
pain. But in 1851 his orthodoxy was 
as unquestioned as his genius. If Perrone 
represented the completest and most 
rigidly scholastic form, Passaglia’s method 
gave the future Archbishop some ex- 
perience of a freer and less conventional 
treatment of theology. 

The stream which followed Newman to 
the Catholic Church had not ceased in 
1851, and as many as_ seventy-two 
Englishmen—-very many of them converts 


—were in Rome reading theology. 
Among them were Henry Edward 


Manning ; Henry Coleridge, brother to 
the present Chief Justice ; Gilbert Talbot, 
brother of the late Lady Lothian; J. L. 
Patterson, now Bishop of Emmaus, and 
the Jesuit fathers Eyre, Wynne, and 
Harper. Mr. Vaughan lived for a time 
in rooms which he shared with the well- 
known Irish poet Mr. Aubrey de Vere, 
until he became a member of the Academia 
dei nobili ecclesiastici. It was during this 
sojourn in the Eternal City that he made 
acquaintance with Cardinal Manning, and 
laid the foundation of the friendship 
which afterwards existed between them. 
Father Whitty, Cardinal Wiseman’s vicar- 
general, also came to know Mr. Vaughan 
in Rome, and their intercourse resulted in 
his suggestion to Cardinal Wiseman that 
Mr. Vaughan should be appointed Vice- 
President of St. Edmund’s College, Old 
Hall, the principal Catholic College for 
ecclesiastical education in the south of 
England. The appointment was made 
and accepted in spite of the extreme youth 
of the vice-president elect. 

Before entering on his new office, Father 
Vaughan sought and found opportunities 
of enlarging his acquaintance with Catholic 
education, chiefly on the ecclesiastical 
side. Six months at Munich as the guest 
of Déllinger was an experience worth 
having ; and such men as Reisach, after- 
wards Cardinal and then Archbishop of 
Munich, and Windischmann, his vicar- 
general, had much information to give 
concerning Catholic education inGermany, 
while their sympathies were far more 
congenial to the Roman student than 
those of the great historian. Windisch- 
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whose 
commanded the admiration even of those 


mann was a man capacity 
who least agreed with his _ views. 
Déllinger has described him as ‘an 
Ultramontane by nature, with a native 
capacity for organising and ruling,” and 
as possessing likewise ‘‘the highest 
qualities of a critical scholar.” It was by 
Windischmann’s’ advice that Father 
Vaughan visited the seminary of 
Eichstadt in Bavaria; while a tour in 
France and Italy gave him an opportunity 
of learning something of seminary 
life in those countries. The priestly 
ideal as enforced, in accordance with the 
traditions of St. Charles Borromeo, 
in the seminaries of Novara and Milan, 
made a special impression on the English 
priest. 

Arrived at Old Hall in 1855, Father 
Vaughan endeavoured to impress this 
type on the future priests of the seminary, 
and to foster that spirit of devotion to 
Rome which the school represented 
typically by De Maistre’s great work, Du 
Pape,had already introduced so extensively 
in France that Gallicanism was practically 
extinct. In conjunction with Manning, 
he formed the congregation of Oblates 
of St. Charles, which was joined by 
several of the college professors. I 
cannot but recall the Archbishop’s 
rencontre with my father (W. G. Ward) 
at this time, which he has described 
to me as the beginning of their intimate 
friendship. My father, who, since his 
condemnation by Oxford convocation and 
subsequent conversion had lived near St. 
Edmund’s, held in 1855, the chair of 
dogmatic theslogy. <A lay professorship 
of dogmatics was in marked opposition 
to the ideas of the new vice-president. 
At their first meeting Father Vaughan 
explained that one of his chief plans for 
the welfare of the college was to get rid 
of the lay professor. His candour 
delighted my father. In place of the 
remonstrances which the vice-president 
fully looked for, came the answer, ‘‘ How 
interesting! Do explain your views on 
the subject.” The end of the conference 
was that Father Vaughan attended some 
of the lectures, and was converted from 
an opponent to a hearty ally. 

In 1860 the Oblates left St. Edmund’s 
College and lived together in Bayswater, 
Manning acting as superior. Father 
Vaughan’s desire to work as an Apostolic 
Missioner took practical shape once more 
in 1863 in the endeavour to found a foreign 
missionary college in England. With a 
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special blessing from Cardinal Wiseman 
and from Pius IX. he set sail for America 
to collect funds. ‘* Don’t go,” Pius IX. 
said to him, *‘ you will get nothing.” A 
large sum was realised in the event, and 
Father Vaughan wrote to a friend of the 
Pope, ‘‘ Tell his Holiness that his blessing 
was worth more than his prophecy.” 

The college was built at Mill Hill near 
Hendon, and any one who will may 
witness the touching ceremony of the 
‘kissing of the feet” of the missioners 
whom year by year it sends out to infidel 
countries. Father Vaughan continued to 
be its rector until, in’ 1872, he was 
appointed Bishop of Salford. 

The Bishop of Salford’s energetic work 
in Manchester is still fresh in our memory, 
and it is the work which so many hope to 
see continued in London. The spirit of 
St. Peter applied to the needs of the 
nineteenth century was still the key-note, 
and he has sought to attain his aim both 
by the formation of an effective priest- 
hood and by stimulating the laity to 
take their share in ecclesiastical interests. 
He has opposed the multiplication of small 
seminaries, and believes that larger in- 
stitutions are a more effective instrument 
for turning out apostolic priests. He 
looked to the great college of Ushaw in 
the north, numbering when he was 
appointed bishop between 300 and 400 
students, as the educational centre ; 
while the personal relations between 
each priest and his bishop were to be 
cultivated in a final year of pastoral 
theology spent in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the Cathedral. The wel- 
come he has accorded to the co-operation 
of laymen is instanced not only by the 
introduction of laymen into committees 
connected with diocesan matters, but by 
his inviting them to take their part in 
delivering lectures in the larger Ecclesias- 
tical Colleges. Although a staunch sup- 
porter of Roman Scholasticism the Arch- 
bishop is equally emphatic on the value of 
the vernacular in speaking and writing, 
more especially under the conditions of 
modern society ; and he is known to wish 
for a further development of priestly 
training in this direction. Of the efforts 
made at Ushaw to bring Catholic educa- 
tion in touch with the times in this and 
other ways he wrote as follows in a 
recently published letter to the vice- 
president :—‘‘I heartily congratulate you 
on having introduced into your new course 
lectures upon subjects which are needed 
to bring more closely the youthful minds 
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in your charge into touch with the ques- 
tions and problems of the times. I cannot 
but feel that this spirit of ‘ modernity ’ 
and directness of aim in the mental 
equipment of your students will bear 
abundant and salutary fruit in the in- 
fluence which they themselves are destined 
to exercise later on the minds of others.” 
In a similar spirit the Archbishop has set 
an example of the keenest interest in the 
modern problems connected with labour, 
the ‘‘ social question,’ the education of 
the poor; avoiding, indeed, the hasty 
adoption of untried theories, but con- 
cerning himself closely and practically 
with their solution on Catholic lines. 

Such appears to be the spirit in which 
the Archbishop has regarded his work 
for the Church in the past, and it may 
be traced in the remarkable address on 
the ‘‘programme” of the Church in 
England, which he delivered on occasion 
of his enthronement at Westminster. It 
is a spirit not antiquarian or theoretical, 
but eminently modern and practical. He 
never forgets what his early training 
helped to impress on his imagination, that 
the Catholic Church, unlike the local or 
sectarian forms of creed by which it is 
surrounded, is a living power and energis- 
ing system belonging to all nations ; and 
that it is normally and inidea coextensive 
with the human race. The experience 
of many places and persons has taught 
him that one spirit can coexist with many 
forms of its expression; and while he is 
strongly opposed to the conception of a 
national church, which tends to foster 
narrowness, obstinate attachment to un- 
practical traditions, estrangement from 
Rome, he is a friend to wide liberty in 
matters of ritual or form. Hence his 
development of English psalmody in the 
public services in Manchester. Hence, 
his readiness to depart from the Roman 
custom of teaching in Latin. English by 
birth, Roman by education, he is equally 
emphatic in enforcing two lessons—that 
of realising our fellowship with the 
universal Church throughout the world, 
sharing her devotion and her doctrine, 
and that of expressing both doctrine and 
devotion in the manner which will best 
bring them: home to Englishmen. We 
take the word of Rome, but pronounce 
it in the English way. The model for an 
Italian speaker is said to be Lingua 
Toscana in bocca Romana, and so the Arch- 
bishop’s model for an English Catholic’s 
religious devotion would probably be 
Lingua Romana in bocca Inglese. 
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THE BUILDINGS OF THE CHICAGO EXHIBITION. 


By SIR HENRY TRUEMAN WOOD, 


Secretary to the British Royal Commission. 


With Illustrations from Official Photographs. 


HE Exhibition Building of 1851 
contained some 700,000 square 

feet of space. The buildings at Chicago 
this year will cover more than three and 
a half millions. The 1851 building was 
placed in a corner of Hyde Park. Those 
of 1893 occupy an area about equivalent 
to Hyde Park and Kensington Gardens 
taken together. In forty years we have 
progressed somewhat in exhibitions as in 
other matters, or at all events we have 
grown, even though the growth may not 
be all advance. A great many people must 
have seen the whole of the first great 
Exhibition. Probably nobody saw the 


whole of the last great Exhibition in Paris. 
Certainly nobody will see the whole of 
the next one, the mammoth show at 
Chicago. 

For at Chicago there will be, not an 
exhibition, but a congeries of exhibitions. 
It is long since we have outgrown the 
idea of a single building for an exhibition, 
or even the idea of a single big building 
with supplementary small ones. At 
Paris in 1889 the logical French mind 
insisted on a scientific classification of the 
products of the earth, and proposed to 
arrange them in a number of magnificent 
storehouses, regardless of political and 

















geographical considerations. Reduced 
to practice the idea proved difficult to 
realise, and to a large extent it was 
abandoned. The practical American mind, 
determined to have a bigger show than 
that at Paris, perceived that the only way 
to deal with the problem was to divide up 
the whole into several distinct depart- 
ments, produced a working though not 
wholly logical classification, and insisted 
on distributing the contributions of all 
nationalities among the various depart- 
ments. 

For this purpose a number of separate 
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of the great Chicago boulevards and 


across part of one of the parks. But it is 
no doubt by rail that most of the antici- 
pated millions will get to Jackson Park, 
either by the new elevated line, or by the 
existing line which is spreading a fan of 
subsidiary railways into the very centre of 
the Exhibition grounds. 

Let us suppose ourselves arriving at the 
great railway station—‘‘ depét” we shall 
have learnt by that time to call it—shown 
in the sketch plan. Immediately in front 
we see the great ‘ Administration” 


Building, in which are to be located the 
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buildings have been provided, the largest 
of which holds the proud position of being 
the biggest building in the world, and 
would contain within it several Crystal 
Palaces, though one sufficed to hold the 
treasures collected from the world in 
1851. 

Jackson Park, the site of the World’s 
Fair, is some seven miles distant from 
the business centre of Chicago, about as 
far off, say, as Kew is from Charing 
Cross. Like Kew, it is accessible by 
rail, road, or water, though the narrow 
Thames is represented by Lake Michigan, 
that is to say, for all practical purposes, 
by the sea, since as far as appearances 
go the shore of the lake might be the 
shore of the Atlantic. By road, if we are 
content to take not quite the shortest route, 
we can get a charming drive through one 
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offices of the various departments. Never 
before have the officials of an exhibition 
been so sumptuously housed. As a rule 
they have been content with a range of 
rooms in some corner of the grounds or 
with a house in their outskirts. Here 
they are provided with a gorgeous palace, 
one of the most imposing of the buildings 
where all are imposing. Passing round 
in front of this, the visitor will come upon 
the most striking view that has ever been 
presented at an international exhibition, 
suggesting, but far surpassing, the view 
from the base of the Eiffel Tower in 1889. 
In front of him stretches a broad canal or 
basin beyond the end of which is seen the 
wide expanse of Lake Michigan. On 
either side stands, to all appearance, a 
range of marble palaces. That they are 
not marble, but plaster, is no reproach, 
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but a credit to their designers, who have 
built, not for all time, but for a year, and 
whose legitimate object it was to produce 
temporary buildings of the highest possi- 


time 
beyond any question the designers of 
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The taste and style of the whole will, 
no doubt, receive full criticism in due 
when all is fully complete, but 
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ADMINISTRATION BUILDING. 


ble excellence. This they have most 
successfully done, and they are not to be 
criticised as if they had attempted some- 
thing totally different and less suited for 
their purpose. 





the World’s Fair 
buildings have 
achieved a_ gor- 
geous and impos- 
ing architectural 
effect which, as a 
whole, will stand 
comparison with 
any modern range 
of buildings in 
Europe and has 
nothing approach- 
ing it in America. 

The building on 
the left is the 
Great Hall of 
Manufactures and 
Liberal Arts. This 
is a reproduction 
on a large scale 
of the Paris 
Palais des Ma- 
chines. Its con- 
struction is that 
of an enormous 
railway station, and it has_ been 
erected in the same ingenious manner 
as its Paris predecessor. Its admirers 
are fond of dwelling on its bigness, 
of telling you how it could contain 
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In front of the palaces are terraces 
adorned with statuary, flowers and shrubs, 
and below these broad ranges of stairs 
descend to the water in which the great 
buildings on either side are mirrored. 
Fountains and symbolical statues of great 
size are placed at the ends of the canal. 





standing on its vast floor the whole 
population of Chicago; of reciting the 
hundreds of tons of paint, putty and 
nails used in its construction. _It_ is, 
in truth, a magnificent building, imposing 
from its mere magnitude. _From, a 
distance its great roof towers up above 
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the surroundings. To the spectator close 
at hand its method of construction is 
marked by an external skin or covering 
of the ‘‘ staff” (fibrous plaster) of which 
all the buildings are apparently made, 
and it stands, to all appearance, compact 
of marble pillars and slabs like the rest. 
The facade towards the water will be 
very elaborately ornamented with statuary 
and bas-reliefs, though our illustration, 
from a photograph taken, of course, before 
the completion of the building, does not 
show this. 

On the left is the equally imposing 
frontage of the Agricultural Building, 
which is to contain not only agricultural 
exhibits properly so-called, but food and 
raw products generally. This, as our 
illustration shows, is a classical building. 
It has a great central porch with columns 
fifty feet high. Here also the facade is 
lavishly decorated with colossal statuary. 
This is the third in size of the buildings. 








- 
NORTH FRONT, AGRICULTURAL BUILDING. 


It covers nine and a half acres and there 
are also five acres of gallery. 

In aline with the Agricultural Building, 
a little behind and to the right of our 
selected point of view, is the Machinery 
Building. It is, including its annex, the 
second largest building in Jackson Park. 
Like the Manufactures Building, the actual 
structure is that of a railway station, or 
rather of three stations side by side, but 
it, too, has a magnificent facade with a 
classical porchway surmounted by 
decorated towers. 

Facing Machinery, and their fronts 
aligning with the Manufactures front, on 
the left side of the canal, are the two 
buildings devoted to Mining and to 
Electricity, both stately buildings. Con- 


spicuous in the latter is a fine statue of 
Franklin eripuens caelo fulmen. 

Behind these again and close by the 
railway station is the building containing 
exhibits relating to Transportation—loco- 
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motion of all sorts, sea and land, rail and 
road. 

A principal feature of this building is 
the ‘*Golden Doorway,” its main en- 
trance. This is in imitation of the 
square porch and archway of the Mosque 
of Delhi, and is decorated with bas-reliefs 
showing the development of methods of 
transportation from the primitive bullock- 
cart down to the Pullman car. 

Turning away from the buildings and 
looking again at the canal, we see that 
it is really T-shaped, and that the two 
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structures are, is a big conservatory. Its 
enormous glass dome is a conspicuous 
object for some distance round, and from 
many points in the park a very beautiful 
one. 

Continuing on in the same northward 
direction, and skirting the extension of 
the lagoon entitled the North Pond, we 
come to the great Art Building which 
stands facing the water. As the Art 
Palace had to be thoroughly fireproof, its 
construction is more solid than that of the 
other buildings, and of a more permanent 
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ART BUILDING, 


arms of the T stretch away to right and 
left. Following the left arm we find that 
it leads us to a lagoon, all the central 
part of which is occupied by a large 
island, while its further or northern end 
reaches very nearly to the extremity of 
the park. Here we get another main 
feature of the Exhibition, a complete 
system of water-ways extending over 
nearly the whole of the park, and afford- 
ing a convenient and pleasant means of 
transit from place to place. 

If we follow the bank of the lagoon, 
skirting its southern edge by the banks 
of the Electrical and Mining Buildings, 
and then turning northwards after pass- 
ing along the front of the Transportation 


Building, we shall reach the Horticultural¢ of Her Majesty. 


Building, and then that 
Women’s work. 


The Horticultural Building, as all such 


devoted to 


character. It might indeed well re- 
main and serve a useful purpose after 
the close of the Exhibition. As our 
illustration shows, it is classical in 
style. 


‘Passing round and behind the Art 
Gallery with its two annexes, we cross 
in front of the space filled with the 
buildings of the various States of the 
Union, and reach the shore of Lake 
Michigan at the north-eastern corner of 
the park. We may complete the circuit 
by turning southward again, when we 
shall soon come to the Victoria House, the 
building which has been erected by the 
British Commission for its head-quarters, 
and is so named by the express permission 
The Sixteenth Century 
house which Colonel Edis has designed is 
built in brickwork and terra-cotta, and 
may certainly claim to be a more solid 
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structure than its more imposing neigh- 
bours. 

But a little distance in from the shore 
of the lake where the Victoria House 
stands is one of the prettiest buildings in 
the park, that devoted to Fisheries. Our 
view gives so good an idea of it that no 
description is wanted. In the decorations 
the artist has very cleverly carried out 
the idea adopted by Mr. Waterhouse at 
the Natural History Museum, South 
Kensington, and has introduced no other 
forms but those of aquatic creatures. 
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in the other direction from the lake 
towards the Administration Building. 
Such are the chief buildings of this 
great Exhibition. They, however, form 
but a small part of the total number of 
structures with which Jackson Park is 
being rapidly covered. The forty-four 
States and Territories of the Union are 
erecting each its own pavilion. Eighteen 
foreign countries are doing the same. 
Special buildings are being put up for 
exhibits connected with Forestry, Dairy- 
work, and Leather Manufacture. There 
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FISHERIES BUILDING, 


Quaint sea-beasts of every imaginable 
monstrosity curl round the pillars, sprawl 
over the walls, and are twined and twisted 
into the mouldings. 

Turning back to the lake near the 
domed building of the United States Gov- 
ernment, we see lying off the shore a 
modern ironclad. If one wondered at 
anything in an exhibition, one would feel 
surprised at finding a 10,000-ton man-of- 
war on the waters of Lake Michigan 
comfortably moored in about six feet of 
water. Inquiry, if not inspection, would 
reveal the fact that U.S. Steamship 
illinois is made of bricks and mortar, 
built up from the ground in the lake. 

From this point we may follow the 
broad esplanade by the edge of the lake 
between it and what may be termed the 
sea front of the Manufactures Building 
until we find ourselves at the other end of 
the great canal, looking down its length 


is to be a reproduction of the Convent of 
La Rabida in Palos, the Spanish port 
from which Columbus - sailed. The 
southern end of the park is occupied with 
sheds and stabling for the great Live- 
Stock Shows which will be continued 
during the summer; while the whole of 
the broad boulevard known as the Midway 
Plaisance, and connecting Jackson and 
Washington Parks, will be filled with 
places of amusement—shows, cafés, 
Eastern bazaars, and the like. When to 
this it is added that all the available sites 
in the park will be occupied by restaurants 
and by the pavilions and kiosks of 
specially important exhibitors, some idea 
may be formed of the new city of marvels 
which Chicago is erecting beside herself 
for the amusement and instruction of 
the millions of visitors whom she has 
invited to her festival during the year now 
just begun. 








HOME OF RATU LALA. 








A POLYNESIAN POTENTATE. 


MIHE little vessel swung 
round, as we hove her 
to, and we were facing 
the native village of 
Soma Soma, the resi- 
dence of Ratu Lala—last 
descendant of the kings 
of Fiji. It consisted of 
about a hundred huts, clustering around 
an inlet, where the waves came gently 
lapping the coral beach, and made a soft 
murmuring noise that blended well with 
the hum that rose from the village. 

A low hill rose in the background, 
covered from foot to crest with foliage 
and rich green growth; whilst overhead 
one could only gaze in bewildered rapture 
at the dreamy blue of the sky—cloudless 
and serene—a perfect finish to the land- 
scape. 

I stepped eagerly ashore, and, with 
camera in hand, inquired for Ratu Lala’s 
residence. A dozen hands pointed in 
reply, and another minute found me 
standing before the thatched domicile 
shown in the accompanying picture. 





Overhead the palms waved their graceful 
heads and threw a refreshing shade 
around. Here and there a huge bunch of 
nuts hung temptingly downwards, and the 
long grass and wild flowers threw up a de- 
lightful scent, such as no artificial cultiva- 
tion can produce. 

The storms of the wet seasons had 
toned the thatch of the roof and the 
plaited sides of the house down to a warm 
brownish grey—a soft, retiring effect 
which suggested dreamland; and as | 
stood and looked and waited for ‘‘ His 
Majesty,” I fell to picturing a dreamy, 
poetical individual, with a far-away look, 
and a shambling gait, and a mellow 
musical voice—when a tall form clad in 
rough tweeds, woven with a coarse pat- 
tern, stood before me, and grinned. 

‘* How-doo?” he said, lacadaisically, 
his hands thrust deeply into his side pock- 
ets, after the fashion of the most approved 
European aristocrat. ‘‘ Glad to see you, 
—though I didn’t expect company,—ah ! 
—and it isn’t much of a shanty, is it?” 

He wore knickerbockers, with thick 

















woollen stockings and high water-tight 
boots, a costume particularly unsuited to 
the climate—and a cigar dangled from his 
lips. I could scarcely believe my eyes, 
and but for his complexion, should have 
taken my host for an English countryman, 
just returned from a day’s shooting. 

We were soon seated inside on the 
clean mats that strewed the floor, with 
bottles of brandy and whisky beside us, 
and cigars. A pretty, tawny, Tongan 
girl, of about sixteen, sat bashfully apart. 
‘““My wife,” the host explained, ‘‘ and 
that is her pretty little sister,” pointing to 
another damsel. 

‘*It’s) awfully ‘slow, here!” he 
tinued ; ‘‘ no billiards or anything.” 

He saw me eying some beautifully 
plaited fans that hung on the walls. 


con- 


A POLYNESIAN POTENTATE. 
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‘* You like them ? 
fellow! Ah! 
dear boy !”’ 

& 


Take them, my dear 
No—now no thanks, my 


co = * 

Though grateful for the kindness of my 
host, I have always remembered with 
amusement, this my only experience of 
hobnobbing with the descendant of a race 
of real kings. 

Poor Ratu Lala! His nearest ancestors 
had fought against the advance of British 
civilisation. They had repulsed our 
traders and eaten our missionaries. But 
the last of their line has permitted himself 
to be enlightened and educated and 
civilised, until he presents most of the 
characteristics of a western race of the 
nineteenth century. 


J. D. 


A WINTER SONG. 


By SOPHY SINGLETON. 


SKIES are grown cold and drear, 
Bare ev'ry forest tree, 
Flow’rs a bright memory 

Of the departed year, 


Birds the fir boughs among, 
Hush for a while their breath, 
Waiting till Spring or Death 
Waken or end their song. 


Though I, of all around, 
Have nothing lost as yet, 
And amidst Earth’s regret 
Find what she hath not found; 


Still, if a Winter fall 
O’er my heart’s world of Love, 
I shall weep soon enough 


With these poor mourners all! 
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BURNE-JONES AND HIS ART. 


By HONOR BROOKE. 


With Illustrations from his Works.? 








HERE is no name 
amongst our 
modern painters, 
which calls up 
so much varied 
criticism as that 














of Mr. Burne- 
Jones. His pic- 
tures form a 


meeting-place for the 
and the general public. 

What, then, is the mainspring of his 
genius? What has combined to form the 
peculiar style of his artistic power? What 
are the tendencies that we see figured in 
his work? To answer these questions 
will be my best endeavour.—His genius 
springs from a nature deeply imbued with 
a poetic sense. Beauty he sees every- 
where—in tender womanhood, in the 
charm of girlhood, in the world of Nature, 
in legend and fairy-lore, in classic tale 
and heathen myth—in all these he finds 
poetic charm. The realm of the past, 
touched by his own imagination, is inex- 
haustible in furnishing him with concep- 
tions and themes for artistic utterance ; 
he is only disturbed by their frequency 
and richness. But I may say that we 
have no imaginative painter, who is ap- 
parently so untouched by the events or 
progress of the world as it is at present. 

His imagination is both rich and pene- 
trating, but never was there artist less 
fanciful—which accounts perhaps for the 
very serious tone of his work ; the light, 
the gay, the sportive has no place with 
him, that side of humanity is never re- 
presented, nor is the humorous, the 
grotesque or the plaintive. He loves all 
Nature, but it is Nature untouched by man, 
he never paints a garden, or a park, or 
any tilled ground. The landscape in the 

1 From Edward Burne-Jones: a Record and Re- 
view, by Malcolm Bell. London : George Bell & Sons, 
4 York Street, Covent Garden. Second Edition, 1893. 


critic, the artist, 


Mirror of Venus, is an_ uninhabited 
stretch of upland valley, amongst hills, 
beautiful but very lonely. The rose in 
Briar Rose is not the garden rose, but the 
wild one, painted with exquisite fidelity. 
The shore the angels stand on in The 
Six Days of Creation is not one of 
Earth’s human shores, never was there 
sand so delicate, never were there shells 
so exquisite of tint or shape. But 
though his love of Nature does not impel 
him to follow her in all her moods or 
manifestations, his care in representing 
her forms is entirely painstaking and 
extreme. I cannot tell if it was his early 
companionship with certain members of 
the pre-Raphaelite brotherhood (though 
he never joined them), which made him 
so careful in his delineation, and so truth- 
ful in every small detail. It is almost 
curious to see side by side with such 
dreamy conceptions an intense accuracy 
of detail and searching into the minutest 
item. This extreme carefulness is shown 
by his countless studies made for every 
picture—studies of drapery, as it falls on 
arm, or knee, or shoulder; studies of 
every part of armour, and the lights on it ; 
studies of the gradation of hues and 
tints ; and feathers, with all their delicate 
involvement— all this, and more than I can 
name, witness to his painstaking method 
in regard to every part of his work. | 
have no hesitation in saying that this 
artist is a perfect draughtsman. People 
may not admire his style, but that is 
quite another thing. The turn of a head, 
or the shape of a figure may not suit 
their taste, but that is no proof it is 
deformed or out of shape, so long as it is 
harmonious in itself, it does not break 
the rules of good drawing. 

Accuracy of drawing is a good thing, 
it is the letter of the law, but there is 
something finer even than the latter—it 
is the spirit which breathes through the 
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work. The Soul of Beauty, is it there? 
What matter if the hand should falter, 
or tremble ?—we-can overlook it. Only if 
it should be the result of carelessness, or 
want of study, it ought not to be over- 
looked. But no one in their senses could 
accuse Burne-Jones of either one or the 
other of these. There is not a day of his 
life in which he does not make. some 
small picture in pencil as a study. Il 
have seen some drawings of his, done in 
silver-point, of which the perfection of 
accuracy and precision of touch is most 
striking and exquisite. His pictures are 
never painted in a hurry, they often hang 
for years on the walls of his studio, looked 
at, thought over, but never touched un- 
less he feels drawn towards working at 
them, but his art is his life, he lives in 
and through his pictures. The only 
picture | heard that he complained of 
weariness in doing, was one called The 
Golden Stairs, and this had to be fin- 
ished for exhibition, he said, ‘‘I am so 
tired of those girls!” To my mind this 
one is the least interesting of his works. 

The series of the Briar Rose was 
for many a long year on the walls of his 
studio unfinished, and worked at at inter- 
vals. It was only a few years ago that it 
was finished and exhibited; and though 
some refused to admire the figure of the 
Sleeping Beauty or the Knight, in every 
other respect these pictures were the admi- 
ration and wonder of those who saw them. 
Although we are in fairyland, the costume 
of the sleeping figures, and the details of 
their surroundings are worked out in the 
carefullest way,the colouring is glowing and 
rich, the lustre of the jewels, the splendid 
tones of the drapery, and the magnificent 
leaves of the huge briar, with its pink and 
white roses, are a pure delight to the eye. 
One feels that there is no laborious think- 
ing out of the story, no concoction of its 
different parts, but that the delineation is 
the outcome of a complete conception 
which visited the artist and impressed it- 
self upon him. 

In speaking of the care with which he 
delineates nature, it may be objected by 
some, that in this respect he fails at times. 
For instance, in his Perseus and Andro- 
meda, exhibited two years ago, the rock 
against which the hapless maid is stand- 
ing is strangely unnatural, and reminds 
one of those tentative works of medizval 
painters who were feeling after a repre- 
sentation of natural forms, but had not 
arrived at a true representation of them. 
These rocks are a piled-up heap of stones, 
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like so many tiles placed one on the top 
of the other. But we must remember that 
we are in the land of myth and that sea- 
cliffs in that strange region need not be 
like those we see on the north coast of 
Ireland for instance, which have borne 





FROM A WINDOW 
MESSRS, MORRIS 


MOSES AND THE BURNING BUSH. 
IN KIRKCALDY, EXECUTED BY 
AND CO. 


the fret and wash of the waves for cen- 
turies, and across whose worn face the 
winds and waters have seamed their thou- 
sand furrows. The rocks against which 
Andromeda is standing will probably fall 
into the sea as soon as she is delivered 
from the monster whose home they are ; 
they belong to his reign of terror, but it 
is a transitory one—hence their arbitrary 
and strange construction. But the sea at 
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the foot of them is the everlasting sea, it 
washes, and ripples, and tints the stones 
with its blue, and gurgles in narrow 
places, and pauses in deep pools. The 
dragon, about which one heard a good 
deal of unfavourable criticism, is a very 
interesting development of the species. 
The history of dragons as they appear in 
art has yet to be written, and when it is, 
. this one will take 
a very notable 
place—the artist 
preferring totreat 
it as a huge sea- 
serpent rather 
than the medi- 
zeval monster we 
are so well ac- 
quainted with. 
The figure of Per- 
seus is one of the 
most __ beautiful 
and delightful 
conceptions in 
modern painting. 
On the other hand 
the figure of An- 
dromeda is rather 
too timid and 
shrinking to be 
quite pleasing to 
the eye ; and yet, 
truth to say, it is 
but natural that 
she should be 
frightened, and 
suspicious also of 
Perseus, till she 
gets a better look 
at him(!) Her 
ot. MARINA. WinCOw IN ciscumetnacesare 
WHITELANDS TRAINING COL- ° 
LEGE, CHELSEA, EXECUTED such as might 
BY MESSRS. MORRIS AND co, Well rob her of 
courage. 

Much of the charm of this artist is 
due to his matchless beauty of colour— 
here he reigns supreme; it is one of his 
strongest points—no words can express 
the beauty and strength of it, it is so har- 
monious, so rich, and full, and glowing. 
It is not the colouring of the old Venetian 
painters, but rather resembles that of the 
early Florentine school. The warm lights 
and tender gradations of shade, the mel- 
low flesh-tints, lure the eye to rest with 
infinite pleasure on their beauty. One 
recognises the fact that this our English 
painter never paints our cold northern 
skies ; he has turned from them as he did 
from the facts and fancies of our own 
time, to those of other times and other 
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lands. There is no doubt that he has 
studied with devotion such early painters 
as Filippo Lippi, and Benozzo Gozzoli, 
and Botticelli. The use of gold in the 
shadows and on the hair, which is so 
notable in the latter painter, he very often 
practises, and it gives an indescribable 
look of richness and preciousness to his 
work. Ruskin says the purest minds love 
colour. I do not know if this be true; 
but certainly there are names in literature, 
as well as in art which, by their intense 
love of colour and light proclaim their 
poetic quality—witness Dante and Turner. 
And in sameness of love for the warmer 
hues of the South, let us remember Goethe 
and the transfiguring influence which his 
journey to Italy had on his whole mind and 
nature, how it transformed his ideals, how 
it changed the very atmosphere of his 
mind, how filled his whole being with 
pleasure too deep for utterance and was, 
as it were, a new birth to him. In him 
we see represented the yearning of the 
North for the South, 
and the absolute 
content that is felt 
when they are 
united. This fas- 
cination for the 
warm, rich tints of 
the South, is very re- 
markable in Burne- 
Jones; for we feel 
in looking at his 
works that we can- 
not be in any place 
north of the Alps; 
we feel transported, 
if not to fairyland, 
to some clime 
where the air is 
balmy and lumi- 
nous, and the 
colours are steeped 
in light. It is not 
the colouring of Fra 
Angelico, with his ’ 
pencil“ pregnant “IMAM. Tow a wnspow 
with ethereal hues,” ppinpurGH, EXECUTED BY 
it is more close of Messrs. MORRIS AND CO. 
kin to the colour- 
ing of those who succeeded that 
great artist--of men who had learned 
the art of painting in oils, and were 
skilled in the use of it. And truly 
the greatness of art consists in its right 
use of colour, and the best and truest 
is that in which colour is most perfectly 
given. 

A few years ago, a collection of pictures, 
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known as the Graham Collection, was put 
up for auction at Christie’s. The enthusiasm 
came to the highest point in the contest 
for the beautiful work known as Chant 
d Amour. When this picture came before 
the audience, it was received with 
enthusiastic applause, after a brief 
but sharp fire of bids, it rose quickly 
to the 3,000 guineas, when there 
was a burst of applause, followed 
by the advance of another 100 
guineas, and finally rose to the noble 
price of 3,152 guineas, at which the 
hammer fell amid loud applause. 
This picture is a lovely pastoral, 
with figures seated on the flowery 


grass. I cannot remember the dis- 
tinctive features of this work as 


well as I could wish, for it has got 
involved in my memory with one 
by Giorgione! in the Louvre ; both 
works resemble each other in 
splendour of colour and composi- 
tion ; both take one to the glowing 
South, where, bathed in the pure 
warm light of Italy, the figures sit 
in the luxuriant grass, music fills 
the air, and the lover gazes into 
the eyes of his mistress. 

The Six Days of Creation is another 
work of our painter which was 
disposed of on the same day. It 
was first exhibited at the Grosvenor 
Gallery in 1877; it consists of six 
large panels, in each of which stands 
an angel, holding a crystal globe 
in his hands, on which is figured 
the various objects created. The 
quite original and poetical way the 
subject is treated, and the beauty 
of its rendering, leave an impres- 
sion never to be forgotten. The 
angels of Burne-Jones are of a 
special type. He gives them wings, 
‘*mighty pens,” glorious in hue, 
and heavenly in softness of feathery 
texture ; he follows some of the old 
masters in distinguishing them by 
a small upright flame on each fore- 
head. Their expression of face is 
too sad to suit their happy destiny, 
but otherwise they are worthy of 
the heavenly host they belong to. The 
angel in the picture of Zhe Annuncia- 
tion puzzled me: in place of springing 
forward, as one is accustomed to see 
him, he descends from above, dropping 
as it were in a straight line to the 
ground, his manifold drapery falling in 

1 Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcascelle 
this picture is by Giorgione. 


deny that 
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severe folds down to his feet, which have 
not yet touched the ground. Thinking 


of this angel one day, I came across its 
prototype in a cast from the cathedral of 
It represents part of the door- 


Chartres. 


SPOUSA DI LIBANO, 


way in the west front, with life-size figures 
standing against the pier. I do not mean 
to say that Burne-Jones copied the forms 
of these figures of the eleventh century, 
but that his angel of the Annunciation 
has a strong resemblance to them in pose 
and manner; and in this we see again 
indicated his very strong leaning towards 
medizval art. 
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WINDOW IN ST. PETER’S, VERE STREET, LONDON, EXECUTED 


BY MESSRS. MORRIS 


Another work which formed part of the 
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Veneris, a woman seated at a win- 
dow in a splendid vermilion robe, 
outside, and below, a knight on 
horseback looks up at her, doffing 
his cap. This picture is very sug- 
gestive of Browning’s poem, ‘‘ The 
Statue and the Bust.” 

In regard to the type of woman- 
hood which we see in his works, 
it may be divided into two classes 
—that seen in his pictures dealing 
with religious subjects, and that in 
those which have nothing to do 
with religion. 

With regard to this sameness of 
type, if we recall the characteristics 
of the early masters in painting, 
we shall find that this is very much 
the case with them too. The 
Madonnas of Raphael all closely 
resemble each other. All of us 
know the special type that Sandro 
Botticelli chose for his Madonnas. 
One might say that it is but natural 
that he should fix on one type for 
the Virgin, yet in his Venus Rising 
Jrom the Sea, and in other varieties 
of kindred subjects, there is the 
same face, only without the pensive 
sweetness of one ‘‘who kept all 
these things, and pondered them in 
her heart.” In the works’ of 
Perugino we are tempted to weary 
of his peculiar type so constantly 
repeated. In the Madonnas of 
Andrea del Sarto we have again 
and again the beautiful face of his 
wife, until we feel perfectly ac- 
quainted with her. It seems most 
natural that an artist, whose one 
search is for the beautiful, should 
he find it, should be content to 
keep it. It is like a lover who sees 
the face of his beloved everywhere 
—in stream, in sky, in flood—in 
all the aspects of Nature: he can- 
not fly from it; all other kinds of 
beauty merge into this one supreme 
beauty ; he is overshadowed by it, 
and his pencil traces alone those 
lineaments, those eyes, that hair! 
Burne-Jones is not a_ portrait- 
painter; he is free to paint his 
visions for us as he seesthem. We 
may be sorry that there is a mono- 
tony in his faces, and we may not 
recognise our ideal of feminine 
and manly beauty in them; but 
once recognise that this is his, 


and that it commends itself to him 





Graham Collection was one called Zaus 


above all others, and then we shall feel 
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forced to enjoy his work, and all 
that is lovely in it. 

His love for the early Italian 
painters, and sympathy with their 
manner, unconsciously recalls their 
work to our minds. But the like- 
ness only consists in such things 
as are present to the eye. The 
glow of colour, the rich design, 
the infinite care bestowed on every 
part of the scene, and sometimes 
the number of figures and _inci- 
dents introduced into the one can- 
vass, all this we feelis not like the 
work of our own day. But there 
the similarity stops. The senti- 
ment of the picture is different ; the 
questioning spirit of our own times 
seems to have passed into his work, 
its spirit is one of subdued melan- 
choly ; it is too gentle and pathetic 
to be aggressive, there is rather a 
sort of mute appeal about it, which 
seems to ask for leave to live, if 
it were only for the sake of beauty. 
The sadness which is so often a 
feature in this artist’s work is 
specially present in his sacred pic- 
tures, it is transfused through the 
whole, like the subdued light 
through painted glass, and fills 
the mind of the spectator, until 
thought itself begins to question, 
and to ask, Are these things so? 
One finds in the conception of each 
scene that distinct individuality I 
have spoken of before, his imagi- 
nation is far from traditional ar- 
rangement, except so far as he is 
bound by choice to it, and there is 
much that is new and original in his 
treatment of these subjects. That 
of The Resurrection has that mystic 
charm which we learn to appre- 
ciate so well in his pictures. The 
central figure is full of majestic 
dignity, sufficiently removed from 
our humanity to strike one with 
awe. The form of the Magdalen 
is too stooping, it is full of the 
fearful questioning of a_ timid 
woman, but the angels lift the 
scene into a heavenly atmosphere. 
They are lovely young people, 
seated on either end of the vacant 
tomb, and have—I know not what 
—childlikeness and serious dignity wrypow In sT. PETER’S, VERE STREET, LONDON, EXECUTED 
of mien. The flame that is poised BY MESSRS. MORRIS AND CO. 
on each head giving them a look 
of divine superiority. effect that the Virgin Mary was met by 

I believe there is an old legend tothe the Angel of the Annunciation, when 
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fetching water from a well, and the sub- 
ject is treated in this way in a splendid 
picture by Andrea del Sarto, at Florence. 
Burne-Jones has adopted the same idea, 
but the story has that ideal touch 
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which makes it all his own; until one 
feels that of all his pictures dealing with 
religious subjects, this is the most 
perfect. 

I have before alluded to the angel in 
this picture : he is just alighting on the 
ground, and we cannot tell if he has given, 
or is giving his message. But the eyes of 


the Virgin are full of serious wonder, as 
she gazes out of the picture, so that one 
feels she must have seen or heard the 
heavenly messenger. Her expression, 
however, is not that of humble adoration 
so characteristic of the handmaid of the 
Lord as conceived by medizval painters ; 
she is, indeed, a beautiful woman, lost in 
thought, but the thought is fixed alone 
on self, there is no abandonment to the 
pure joy and greatness of the message. 
This is true of many of the forms in this 
artist’s work—the expression is that of 
weary thought. There is a picture called 
The Feast of Peleus, which strikes one par- 
ticularly in this way. The Grecian gods are 
sitting in a row, under trees ; a table is be- 
fore them, reminding one of some of Vero- 
nese’s sumptuous Venetian banquets, with 
delicate glass and rich fruit ; the whole 
picture is bathed in a soft glow of colour. 
But the deities who preside at this festivity 
do not look like lords of men and earth— 
they look, on the contrary, as though they 
have drunk the cup of life to the dregs: 
an air of sad dejection is in every counte- 
nance. The eyes, wide open, appear to 
look into a world of dreams ; the expres- 
sion is that spoken of by Dante, ‘‘ There 
is no greater grief than thinking of 
vanished joy.” It is not only in this 
picture that we see this tone of deep sad- 
ness, it is visible almost in all his work. 
If Shelley says truly, that ‘‘ our sweetest 
songs are those that tell of saddest 
thoughts,” this melancholy may be looked 
on as the garment that Burne-Jones finds 
most fitting for his poetic thought ; he has 
worn it so long, it is so essentially a part 
of his artistic nature, that cerfes, we should 
not know him without it, and it has dis- 
tinctly a peculiar merit and beauty of its 


own. It is very visible in the Wheel of 


Fortune, there it is the unhelpable sadness 
of Fate. Fortune, a tall female figure, 
turns her wheel, to which certain figures 
are attached ; the slave is uppermost now, 
with his foot on the crowned king ; but 
we know that it is only for a time, 
he, too, will be down ere long: this 
is one of the few pictures that are 
almost colourless. The drapery of For- 
tune has the usual felicity that Burne- 
Jones displays, in fold upon fold, round 
arm, and limb, and shoulder; but the 
dress is a cold grey, and the face is 
almost cruel in its impassiveness—it all 
carries out the idea symbolised, of the 


neutrality and indifference of a destiny, of 


which we are the victims, and against 
which it is useless to struggle. 1 think 
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this picture, of which there is a duplicate, 
from the hopelessness of it, as well as 
from its want of colour, one of the most 
depressing that he ever painted. Of 
course one might regard it in another 
light : the wheel of fortune is sometimes 
used as a decorative symbol in Christian 
architecture ; it is so in the western front 
of the noble church of. San Zeno, at 
Verona, and there, it would signify the 
uncertainty of human prosperity, but as 
it consists there as part of a Christian 
building, one feels there is a higher power 
behind it, which can, and does, over-rule 
the turns of fortune. But in the picture 
the tall, immobile figure of the woman, 
with her set, sad face, and powerful arms, 
suggest a fixed and relentless destiny. 

In all of this artist’s works, one feels 
there is an inner thought lying, the pres- 
ence of this thought is part of the interest 
of the work, it adds to it even to those 
who have not recognised it. It has been 
often said that all art is symbolic, it is 
highly so with this artist. His genius 
does not drive him out into the open air, 
to paint the broad smile of Nature, he 
paints and thinks in his studio, visited 
there by his conceptions ; he is exquisitely 
true to Nature when it comes in his way 
to paint her myriad forms, but Nature 
alone is not the inspirer of his pencil, 
for he is not the painter of facts just as 
they were and are, but of myth and 
legend, as he sees them in his imagina- 
tion, in the world of creative thought. 

But there is one form of his art I have 
not as yet even touched on. Those who 
have been to Rome or Ravenna, cannot 
fail to be struck by the very old mosaics 
which adorn the tribunes and other parts 
of the churches there ; much is gone, but 
enough is left to give one a fair knowledge 
of the fitness and beauty of this form of 
decoration for churches. The question of 
wall-decoration has been solved in Italy 
as it has been solved in no other country ; 
these mosaics seem in their simple grand- 
eur to express the simplicity and eternity of 
the Christian religion. The design executed 
for the American Church at Rome has 
those stern and rigid lines which form so 
essential a part of mosaic ; and the figures 
are quite as impressive as any that ancient 
art has given us. They stand around, 
and in the dome of the apse, they attract 
and arrest the eye, and speak of that im- 
mortality which one loves to associate 
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with our faith. The central figure, which 
must represent our Lord, is seated ; around, 
and behind His person, wings appear to 
be folded, their colour is dusky ; the face 
is set and firm, with wide-openeyes. One 
feels that this is not meant as a represent- 
ation, but more as a symbol of the Divine 
Being. So also is it with the angels, who 
stand ranged on either side of Him. They 
are tall and majestic figures, standing at 
intervals, with glorious wings, and | think 
spears in their hands ; they suggest divine 
calm and dignity. To these sentinel-look- 
ing figures a sense of movement and 
life is given by a blue and rushing river 
circling the base of the dome at their 
feet. The waters of this River of Life 
flow in a splendid wave-like motion, 
full and abundant, and free. I question 
if ever in early mosaic work there is to 
be found such a ‘‘ River of God, full of 
water.” It is a pity that there is not 
more of this kind of mosaic work to 
be seen in our churches ; when it is seen, 
it is generally of a very petty and indif- 
ferent kind, the range of our symbolic art 
being of the narrowest, and poorest kind. 
Indeed, in Rome I was surprised to see 
how Italian artists when left to themselves 
could degrade this beautiful means of 
decoration. In the church of San Lorenzo, 
where the late pope lies buried, the walls 
of the chapel in which his tomb stands, 
are inlaid with precious mosaics; but 
there is nothing but the costliness and 
bright newness of the material used to 
commend it to our taste. The design 
consists of the arms of the various bishop- 
rics of the church, and below these is 
the likeness of a pale blue hanging— 
the folds, and inequalities and fringes of 
which, are represented with the usual 
vacant skill of the modern Italian de- 
signer. 

There are many other mosaics executed 
by this artist, as well as a number of 
beautiful stained-glass windows, rich in 
colour, and full of the same mystic charm 
and poetic feeling which we know and 
love so well in his pictures. 

lam sure my readers have found out by 
this time that I have given a most emphatic 
affirmative to the question—so often asked 

-‘*Is Burne-Jones amongst the great 
painters ?” and that I not only place him 
amongst the great painters, but claim for 
him a permanent place amongst the 
greatest of English painters. 























Every thing that heard him play 
Evert the Lifows of the sea, 

Tung their head's andthen ley, by. 
In sweet music is such art 


Killing cere and grief of beart 


asleep or > die. 
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THE LOST LETTER. 


By HENRY 


I. 





CLOUDLESS, §sun- 
shiny, hot winter day. 
Not at the Antipodes 
either, nor in a corner 
of the earth far distant 
beyond our isles, but 
in Europe, within a 
thirty hours’ journey 
of London, on the 
northern shore of the blue Mediterranean, 
in that God-favoured paradise, the Italian 
Riviera. 

The sea looked like a sheet of bluish 
cinquecento glass. Scarcely a_ ripple 
danced on its surface. The limpid waters 
took their colour from the unflecked deep 
blue of the sky, and through them the 
rocks and boulders at the bottom shone 
like blocks of topaz and amethyst. The 
waves slowly churned themselves into an 
opal foam, of barely a handsbreadth, 
against the pebbly shore. Further out, 
all was still and placid. The sea seemed to 
have caught the spirit of the folk who in- 
habited its shores, and to be as lazy as they. 

About fifty or sixty yards from the tide 
line, a row of tall red-leaved eucalyptus 
trees sheltered a score of white-washed 
and green-blinded houses against the 
glare of the sun. They were the outposts 
of the thriving little village, Andoletto, 
that lay snugly hidden amid the olive 
trees, and the locust trees, and the fig 
trees, and the palms on the hillside, 
about a mile and a half from the shore. 
On the land side of the group of houses, 
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a life-size figure of St. Paul, richly 
apparelled in a coat of blue, red, and 
yellow paint, with gilt sandals and a 
gilt halo, smiled in wooden benevolence 
from the recess of a gaudy shrine, and 
gave its name of San Paolo to the station 
of the railway, which gleamed, in two 
long streaks of steel, twenty yards or so 
behind the line of the eucalyptuses. A 
well-kept road led from San Paolo to 
Andoletto, now between the grey stone 
walls of vast olive orchards, then skirting 
fields, dotted all over with fruit trees, 
where vines trailed from tree to tree, 
here and there passing the beautifully 
scrolled medizval iron gates of gentle- 
men’s residences, where the wayfarer 
obtained a glimpse of the wealth of foliage 
and glory of blossom that revelled within, 
until it reached the hillside, where it 
climbed slowly, and in the lazy fashion of 
the country folk, by easy, zig-zag stages 
up to the village itself. 

Andoletto consisted of one steep, 
winding street, whence various little 
turnings dashed out mountainwards, to 
end, each and every one of them, not 
many yards away, some at the entrances 
of olive orchards, others at the arched 
gates of houses nestling against the hill- 
side. Who built Andoletto, and when it 
was built, no man might know. The 
houses looked as if they had been con- 
structed at all sorts of periods and in all 
sorts of fashions, and had been tumbled 
pell-mell against that spur of the Mari- 
time Alps. That big, grey stone building 
with the legend ‘‘ Hotel d’Angleterre” 
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over its vast portals, with its iron-barred 
windows on the lower floors in such 
curious contrast with the flaring green 
blinds of the upper stories, with its 
quaintly carved stone copings and its 
little marble fountain in the wall, was 
surely built in the proudest days of the 
Holy Roman Empire. Everything about 
it was solid and heavy, and yet the 
artistic hand of its fashioner was every- 
where traceable. Right next to this relic 
of medizval architecture stood a wine- 
shop brightly distempered in a salmony 
pink, and spick and span in its newness of 
construction and ornamentation. Along- 
side of it, another, though crumbling with 
age, bore the unmistakable traces of 
the Italian Renaissance period. Then 
came others, ornamented with imitations 
of Etruscan frescoes and smothered with 
climbing roses. Then hovels, simply 
masses of stones mortared together, with 
a door here and a glassless window there, 
the roofs broken and badly mended, so 
that one might have wondered how they 
came to own a place among their gaudy 
neighbours. And so on—here and there 
a high wall breaking the line of houses, 
richly adorned with the green of trailing 
creepers, and edged on the top with the 
warm colours of the blossoming cactus 
and myriads of roses. And between 
them all, and overshadowing them all, 
the dark verdure of the broad-leaved fig 
trees and the mellower and paler colour 
of the gracefully sweeping palm branches, 
the whole backed by the silvery green 
mass of the olives which clothed the 
mountain side. 

That was Andoletto. It glowed in the 
warm winter sunshine like a mass of rich, 
luscious, ripe fruit in its leafy basket of 
hills. And on this Tuesday in February, 
1887, it was gayer, brighter, gaudier, 
flightier, than its wont. The air rang 
with merry voices. Shouts of laughter 
and staves of song pealed everywhere. 
In the street none but brightly-coloured 
garments. The dark-eyed, berry-brown 
faced lasses had abandoned their usual 
skirts of blue and their handkerchiefs of 
red, and had donned bodices of velvet 
and skirts of silk. Not a peasant there 
who did not boast a bunch of many- 
coloured ribbons and a silken sash of 
various hues. Even doublet and hose 
could be seen here and there, and the 
garb of ancient Piedmont. Monks with- 
out tonsure walked arm in arm with 
flower girls who might have stepped out of 
a picture by Paul Veronese. And all 


were laughing, shouting, all were pelting 
one another with confetti, till the roadway 
was covered an inch deep with the grey 
particles. For was it not Shrove Tues- 
day? Was it not the last day of the 
Carnival? And would not Lent come 
to-morrow with its sackcloth and ashes 
and its penances? Not a farm labourer 
there who had not saved up throughout 
the year for that one day. Andon that one 
day they all mingled with one another— 
neither high nor low then. King Carnival 
had levelled all distinctions, and reigned 
supreme in his merry-making. 

Nearly at the top of the long, winding 
village street, one side of the road was 
skirted by what might have seemed a 
wall nearly twenty feet high, but what 
actually was the side of the mountain, 
cut out of the solid rock supported by 
masonry, and overgrown by a sheet of 
ivy and other creepers. Nigh ona score 
feet above the roadway behind this 
sheltering barrier, ran a wild garden in 
all its beauty of early blossom and rich 
foliage. Giant geraniums, laden with 
bunches upon bunches of crimson flowers, 
marguerite bushes, standing as high as a 
tall man, carpets of dainty violets, roses 
white, and roses red, roses pink and 
roses yellow by the myriads, all wrestled 
with one another in beautiful confusion. 
Nature had been bounteous indeed. A 
winter paradise, such as many an artist 
dreams of, but not often finds. 

Some three score yards, at the back of 
the wall, stood a straggling building, still 
glowing here and there with the sheen of 
the marble which its original builders had 
lavished upon it, but fallen into dire decay. 
There was a horse-shoe flight of steps 
which might have been the glory of the 
palace, but it was broken, and with one 
side smothered by a veil of greenery, it 


looked like a portion of a ruined Greek © 


shrine. The colonnaded front was 
copied from an Ionian temple, and the 
green blinds and_ striped. awnings, 
although necessary to the dweilers in the 
place, seemed sadly out of keeping with 
the architectural grandeur. 

Two women were seated by the side of 
the wall, which, though twenty feet above 
the roadway, was on the inside but three 
or four feet high. A young woman and 
an old one. The young woman might 
have been termed handsome, had not 
suffering blanched her face, and drawn 
and angularised her once rounded features. 
The large eyes were dark, and glittered 
with a sickly lustre. The lips, though 
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full, were pale. Grief had written its 
mark upon that woman’s face, and 
stamped out the glow and bloom of 
youth. The elder woman had a quiet 
face, sharp and stern. She looked the 
picture of a Puritan matron in her grey 
woollen gown, her black mittens, and her 
white cambric cap. A child was playing 
on the greensward by their feet—a 
ruddy, robust, healthy, dark-eyed, baby 
boy of three. Whatever privations had 
befallen the mother, the child had not 
suffered from them. He was a straight- 
limbed, chubby little fellow crowing with 
delight as he plucked daisies from the 
sward and violets from the border, and 
held them up in childish glee after each 
successful raid upon the flowery prey. 
The women were looking down into the 
street, and upon the throng of maskers 
and merrymakers, that flowed past them 
mountainward and then ebbed back again 
towards the sea. They were all pelting 
one another with the confetti, but some- 
thing stayed their hands when they looked 
up at those two faces, and not a grey 
pellet reached the two women on the top. 
‘*The English lady,” the dark-eyed lads 
whispered to their sweethearts, ‘‘ the kind 
English lady.” She seemed to be so far 
removed from their revelry that they left 
her at peace as one not understanding 
their ways nor their habits. And well 
they might, for while money was still 
plentiful, before the awful time had come 
when Gerald Theyme had taken to gam- 
bling and to drinking—to flinging his 
patrimony and his earnings into that 
insatiable gulf at Monte Carlo—Linda 
Theyme had been a very Lady Bountiful 
in that Italian village. No poor woman 
had suffered there without Linda Theyme’s 


practical sympathy and help. No child 
was hungry but had had his wants 
relieved by Linda Theyme. Old men 


nigh their death had blessed her, and 
young women on their youthful sick 
couches had found her a tender and gentle 
nurse. Therefore, they all looked up at 
the pale face of the English lady, the face 
upon which suffering and distress were so 
plainly writ, and they whispered to one 
another words of sympathy and passed 
on, to be merry and glad, though before 
these two English women they seemed 
nigh ashamed to show it. 

Linda cast anxious glances along that 
roadway and scanned the sea of faces 
with burning eyes. The needle-work 
upon which she was engaged dropped 
from time to time upon her lap, and she 
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looked plaintively at her husband’s mother, 
who sat by her side knitting with unruf- 
fled equanimity. 

Her hands fell listlessly by her sides at 
last, and she heaved a long sigh. 

**] can’t see Gerald,” she said. ‘‘ The 
train must have been in more than an 
hour, and he is not here.” 

** Don’t you trouble yourself, my dear,” 
the old woman replied. ‘* He'll come 
back soon enough. When he’s lost every 
penny, and hasn’t a rap to stake at those 
cursed tables, he'll come back to try 
to see if there is anything left that he 
can sell.” 

The young woman searched the crowd 
below with her eyes. 

‘IT wish he would come kack,” she 
cried in an agony. ‘‘ It’s so terrible to 
leave me in such suspense. I wish we had 
never left England. 1 wish we had never 
come here.” 

‘*Right, my child,” replied the elder 
woman. ‘‘I heartily say ‘ Amen’ to that. 
If we had never left England you and he 
would.not have come to this. I don’t mind 
it for myself, because I am an old woman, 
and the little that I want I am sure to 
get, but you—you were accustomed to 
plenty, and you’re often hungry. You 
were accustomed to luxury, and you’ve 
to scheme and to make shift to find food 
for your child. And all through that 
villain of a boy of mine.” 

‘* Don’t call him harsh names, mother,” 
said the younger woman. ‘‘ He’ll see his 
folly some day, and then we shall be 
happy again.” 

** See his folly !” sneered Mrs. Theyme. 
‘* Never while he’s here. There’s a curse 
on the land. There’s a curse cn the 
people—a lewd people—a lot of Sabbath- 
breakers and worshippers of images,— 
the women shameless in their gaudery, 
and the men a lot of foreign Papists that 
can’t even understand an honest English- 
woman when she speaks to them. I've 
no patience with them. There'll be a 
judgment come over them for this un- 
godly fooling, you take my word for it.” 

‘*T can’t blame them,” rejoined Linda. 
‘ Life is so short, and we’re so often un- 
happy. They’re poor enough, God 
knows, and after all, it’s better that they 
should spend their money in a little 
innocent fooling than to fling it away as 
poor Gerald does.” 

** It’s Satan and his works both ways,” 
the old woman burst out; ‘‘ gambling 
and masquerading, both godless,—one as 
sinful as the other, though the one is 
s 
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perhaps less harmful, but none the more 
excusable for all that. Look at that woman 
down there with her skirts up to her 
knees, and that man in stockings up to 
his thighs. It’s shameless, and I can’t 
a-bear to look at it. And they all flinging 
those nasty bits of soft mortar about at 
each other, spoiling their fine clothes and 
shouting like Bedlam let loose. I tell 
you, Linda, there’ll be a bad end to it all. 
God can’t look at such goings on as these 
and not punish them.” 

‘*They don’t mean harm,” remon- 
strated the young woman, ‘‘and to- 
morrow there’ll be an end to it all, and 
the ordinary life will resume its sway. I 
wish I could say the same about my 
Gerald. I wish that his time of folly 
could be ended with the morrow, and 
that he could be himself again. What 
will become of us all if he doesn’t see the 
wickedness of his ways? What will 
become of my poor babe ?” 

The little bell at the gate in the wall 
tingled, and Linda, looking down, saw 
on the foot-path the face of the village 
postman. He smiled at her, and touched 
his cap respectfully, and held up a large 
sealed letter. 

Stefano, the Italian serving man, who 
was cook, gardener, and ‘‘ maid” of all 
work to the establishment, had opened 
the gate in the meantime, but Linda saw 
that the postman did not enter. 

‘* What is the matter?” she asked in 
Italian. ‘*‘ Why don’t you bring the 
letter ?” 

‘IT am sorry,” answered the postman. 
‘*The letter is registered, and it is for 
Signor Theyme.”’ 

Linda looked at her husband’s mother, 
and her face blanched as her eyes met the 
old woman’s. 

‘* A registered letter for Gerald!” she 
whispered. ‘‘What does that mean? 
You can give it to me,” she said to the 
postman, ‘‘ and I will sign for it.” 

‘I am sorry, signora,” replied the rural 
official, ‘‘but I cannot. The orders are 
strict. I can only give the letter to the 
person to whom it is actually addressed.” 

‘* Come up here, then, and let me look 
at it at least,” said Linda; and the post- 
man replied, ‘‘ With pleasure, signora, | 
will do that.” 

‘*It’s from Mr. Warren,” said Linda to 
her husband’s mother when she held the 
letter in her hand. ‘‘ What can it mean? 
Can Gerald have sold the last strip of 
land? Can he have been so wicked as to 
take away the last penny that stands 
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between my child and starvation? | 
wish to Heaven I knew, but this envelope 
can tell me nothing.” 

She turned the letter over and over 
again in her hands, staring at it with 
feverish eyes, while her face grew whiter 
and her fingers trembled more nervously. 

‘‘T am sorry, signora,” said the 
postman, ‘‘but I must go away. I will 
bring the letter again this evening, or, if 
Signor Theyme comes home before then, 
he can have it by applying at the post- 
office.” 

The letter had fallen into the younger 
woman’s lap, and he stooped and gently 
took it, and put it in his pouch. Then 
he touched his cap again, and, smiling and 
bowing, descended the flight of steps 
which led to the gate in the wall. 

**Tt’s too horrible,” said Linda when he 
was gone. ‘‘ I’m sure that’s what it is. 
He has sold the cottages and the fields at 
Akeworth, the last bit of earth that re- 
mained to us, to keep him and my child 
and you and myself from penury. And 
the money for it is in that letter, and if 
he gets it, he’ll gamble it away as he did 
the rest. Oh! WhatcanI do! What 
shall I do! Advise me, tell me.” 

The old woman's face was stolid and 
severe. There might have been a turmoil 
of resentment in that bosom, but beyond 
a slight pallor the face showed it not. 
She rose and, taking her daughter-in- 
law’s forehead between her hands, kissed 
her. 

The tears were in the meantime trickling 
down Linda’s cheeks, and the old woman, 
taking her handkerchief, wiped them 
gently from the young woman's face. 

**Don’t cry,” she said. ‘‘There’s One 
watching over us who'll guide you and us 
through all this trouble. Have courage! 
It’s perhaps not as bad as you think.” 

‘** Let us hope so,” gasped Linda, ‘‘ let 
us hope so. But I’m sure of it. Mr. 
Warren would not senda registered letter 
unless he had money to send. And he 
can have no money to send unless he 
has sold something or other that belonged 
to Gerald. And if he gets the money it 
will be gone, perhaps, before the day. is 
out.” 

And the revellers and the merrymakers, 
who passed by jingling their bells and 
waving their bright handkerchiefs, looked 
up and whispered to one another that the 
kind English lady was even paler than 
usual, and that they were so sorry for her. 
Then they went on, skipping and dancing 
and singing as before, while Linda could 
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not repress her tears, and allowed them to 
steal down her face. 

On a sudden her face brightened and 
she jumped up. 

‘*Look, there’s Gerald!” she cried. 
‘*He’s coming home. Oh, Master in 
Heaven,” she prayed with inward fervour, 
‘inspire me now that I may guide him on 
the right path!” 

A tall, broad-shouldered,  sturdily 
framed man of some thirty summers was 
shouldering his way through the crowd. 
He was dressed in grey tweeds, with a 
broad-brimmed Panama hat shading his 
face. There was the unmistakable look 
of the English athlete about him, for 
he stood nigh on half a head taller than 
any of the crowd that filled the street. 
And as he walked surlily with his hands 
behind his back, they all made way for 
him. 

A handsome face, bronzed by the sun, 
and with beard and moustache of the 
Vandyke cut. But there was a furtive, 
shifty look about the eyes which became 
itnot. The eyelids were slightly puffed, 
and the lips paler than one might have 
expected them to be. There was an air 
of unrest about the features and a mark 
of excess in drinking and unwholesome 
excitement, shown by the dogged gnash- 
ing of the closely set teeth, though that 
disappeared as if by magic when the 
man’s gaze alighted on Linda, and a smile 
creamed on his features. He waved his 
hands, and shouted such a jolly and 
hearty welcome that one might have won- 
dered whither the look of dissipation and 
brutalisation which had marred his face 
had so suddenly fled. 

He rushed through the gate and up the 
short flight of steps with every token of 
pleasure at seeing his wife. Linda was 
standing there with outstretched arms to 
greet the returned truant. He, smiling 
as gladly as his wife, glanced about him, 
and seeing that a big marguerite bush 
sheltered them from the view of the crowd 
below at that moment, took her in his 
arms and kissed her gently, lovingly. 
One might have thought that no better, 
kinder husband ever breathed. 

‘*You see, I’ve come back like a bad 
penny,” he said jovially, turning out his 
pockets with a wry grimace the moment 
afterwards and showing that both were 
empty. ‘* My usual luck,” he went on. 
‘*I backed Nos. 16, 17, and 18 fourteen 
times and—would you believe it—I lost 
every time ; and when I hadn't a penny 
left to stake, that horrid 16came up three 
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times, 18 twice, and 17 once. If I'd had 
only ten francs more I might have come 
back with thousands. Did you ever 
know a man to have such luck!” he 
continued apace. ‘‘And while I was 
standing there, seeing the croupier rake in 
my money, a wretched old American, who 
don’t know how many millions he’s worth, 
won at least fifty thousand francs. I'd 
have come back two hours ago, but | 
hadn’t even money enough left to take my 
ticket to San Paolo, and | had to walk all 
the way from Porto Carletto.” 

She looked into his face. There was a 
fervour of pleading in her glance which 
seemed to thrill him. He searched the 
ground with his eyes—uneasily—vacantly 
—not daring to look at her. 

‘*When will this infatuation 
Gerald, darling ?"’ she breathed. 
will it end?” 

He shook his head at last and laughed 
boisterously. ‘‘It has ended, my dear, 
already,” he cried ; ‘‘ | haven’t a copper to 
stake, and when you haven't any money 
to put on a number it isn’t much use 
trying to win.” 

‘* But you will not go again, Gerald?” 
she whispered softly. ‘* Promise me——” 

**Oh, I promise right enough,” he 
exclaimed gaily. ‘* 1 won't go again—at 
any way I won't until I get some money 
to play with.” 

The little boy, who had been playing on 
the greensward, toddled up to his father 
and pulled him by the trousers. He had 
a trophy of violets in his hands, and he 
showed it, crowing with babyish delight. 

The father looked down upon him with 
evident pleasure. A short gasp, as of a 
passing pang of remorse, and he swung 
him high and kissed him again and again. 
The mother stood by silently and sadly— 
yet with a smile on her pale features. 

‘*Promise me!" she begged again, 
fervidly. Promise me, for little Gerald’s 
sake!” 

The husband gazed at her strangely for 
a moment. A sudden shadow darkened 
his face, and he heaved a big sigh. 

‘** You're right, Linda,” he said at last. 
‘*I’'ve beena scamp. The little chap isn’t 
as well off as he might have been if | 
hadn’t lost so much; but, curse it, it isn’t 
my fault,” he went on more savagely. 
‘*It isn’t my fault. A man can’t make 
luck—can’t order it as he would order a 
pair of shoes. There are plenty of men 
who win and win, and keep on winning, 
and I—when I get there, I no sooner 
stake my money than it’s gone.” 

s2 
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‘* But we don’t want any winnings,” 
Linda pleaded gently. ‘‘ Think of your 
little one. Let us keep what we have and 
be happy and satisfied. Little enough 
remains, God _ knows. Promise me, 
Gerald, promise me for the little one’s 
sake, that you will not go again!” 

He looked at his wife and then at his 
child, and after a pause set the boy down 
on the grassy slope. 

‘© You’re right, Linda,” he said. ‘‘ The 
little chap ought not to suffer for my 
follies, but what can I do? If I only had 
enough money to fight those hellish tables, 
I’d be sure to win in the end. IIl luck 
can’t last for ever. I’m bound to come to 
a turning in the lane some time or other. 
I tell you, if I’'d had ten francs more this 
morning, I’d be worth thousands now. 
By the way,” he said on a sudden, ‘‘] 
ought to have had a letter to-day—a letter 
from Akeworth.” 

He stopped himself and bit his lip as if 
remembering something. 

‘*A letter came here this morning,” 
said Linda, ‘‘a registered letter from Mr. 
Warren.” 

‘*Rumbo!” he exclaimed, with sudden 
ebullition. ‘* Warren’s a brick. He has 
sent the money then. There’s a thousand 
pounds in Bank of England notes in that 
letter, and I'll have my fling now!” 

At that moment he met his wife’s gaze 
and dropped his eyes. 

**You’ve sold our last bit 
then ?” she said slowly. 

He shook his head and moved uneasily. 

‘*What does it matter!” he said. 
“I’m going to make my fortune. 
I'm going to win lots for you and the 
little one. Warren’s a fine fellow, isn’t 


of land, 


he? He must have done that business in 
a very few days. Hurrah! where’s the 
letter?” 


The tears were running down her face 
as she answered : 

‘* At the post-office. 
leave it here.” 

He picked up the child and kissed him. 
Then, drawing his wife to his arms, he 
kissed her also and flung his hat into the 
air, catching it again. 

‘I’m off,” he said. ‘‘There’s just 
time to get one of the notes changed at 
the ‘Hétel d’Angleterre’ and then to 
catch a train back to Monte Carlo.” 

She clung to him in an agony. 

‘* For Heaven’s sake, don’t go!’’ she 
begged. ‘‘Don’t go!—if not for my 
sake, for your child’s sake!’ 

The old woman had been standing 


They would not 
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there silently and sternly like a statue of 
matronly justice. She approached a step 
and looked Gerald straight in the face, 
He shrank from the accusing glance. 

‘*You’ve been wicked, Gerald,” the 
old woman said slowly, ‘‘and you've 
done many heartless things. You are 
my only son,” she continued solemnly, 
‘** but if you do this last ungodly thing, 
I'll curse you. I'll want to know no 
more of you. You’re no son of mine if 
you leave your wife and child penniless.” 

He had turned away, and now stag- 
gered back for a moment. 

‘*]_-I hardly knew you were there,” 
he whispered hoarsely. ‘‘I forgot all 
about you, mother.” 

**It seems so,” the old lady replied 
sternly, ‘‘ but I haven’t forgotten about 
you. If you touch this last money 
Heaven will punish you, and I, your 
mother, call its judgment down upon 
you.” 

His fingers were trembling feverishly, 
and his eyes roamed hither and thither, 
and dared not meet his mother’s. His 
breast was heaving, and he held on to the 
back of the chair on which his wife had 
been sitting. At last, with a surging cry, 
he steadied himself. 

‘*T can’t help it, 
claimed, as if the 


mother!” he ex- 
words were being 


dragged from him. ‘I can't. It’s 
stronger than me. I must go. I must. 
I can’t let those tables keep all that 
belonged to me. Don’t stop me! 


There—you'll see I’m right. I'll come 
back to-morrow, and I'll bring the money 
back that I’m taking with me, and lots 
more !—lots more !—lots more! Then— 
then you won’t curse me—I’m sure you 
won’t. Good-bye—good-bye! I’m off.” 

He was gone before the two women 
could make a movement to stop him. 
The elder one spoke first of all. 

‘* How awful!” she said. ‘‘ What will 
you do now ?” 

‘I’m going to try to save my child 
from utter want,” she said, ‘‘and may 
God help me in the task.” 


Il. 


The train from Italy steamed slowly 
into Monte Carlostation. It was a lovely 
starlit night, and the glory of the moon 
was reflected upon the waters in a broad, 
golden streak. The air was soft and 
balmy, and laden with the scent of the 
exotic flowers that throve in great masses 














in the gardens above the station. The 
guard of the train was walking from one 
carriage to the other, opening the doors 
and shouting, ‘‘ Monte Carlo!” to make 
sure no traveller should miss the place if 
it were his destination. In one second 
class compartment he found Gerald 
Theyme alone and asleep. He shook 


him, crying again, ‘*‘ Monte Carlo! 
Monte Carlo! Do you want Monte 
Carlo?” 

Gerald rose and looked about him 


wonderingly ; then, rubbing his eyes and 
yawning, stretched his arm over his head 
and yawned again. 

‘* Come on, monsieur!”’ cried the man. 
‘“We want to get away. This is Monte 
Carlo. Do you want Monte Carlo?” 

‘*All right! Thank you very much,” 
exclaimed Gerald with a smile. ‘All 
right, my man, I’m getting out.” 

He drew himself up and stepped lightly 
on to the platform. 

‘*How funny it all seems!” he said 
to himself while he shook out his legs 


and arranged his partly disordered 
clothing. ‘*‘ Humph! I must have slept 


allalong the road. That brandy at the 
Hotel d’Angleterre is filthy, and the stuff 
they give you at the little wineshop by 
the station at San Paolois worse. I must 
have a glass of brandy and soda to 
shake myself together when I get to the 
Café de Paris.” 

He stretched himself out once more, 
and then passed through the door into 
the road outside. A minute or two 
afterwards he stood in the lovely gardens 
which surround the hell of Monte Carlo 
with the fragrant veil of God’s choicest 
gifts. He sauntered along blithely, 
humming a stave of an old song, and 
already eager, in anticipation, for the 
excitement that awaited him within. As 
he strolled along he saw two men in the 
dark uniform of the Monte Carlo attend- 
ants carrying, on a stretcher, what 
seemed to be a shapeless, dark bundle. 
They were followed by a little crowd. 
They were taking the bundle to the guard 
rooms. 

‘* What’s that?” he asked one of the 
men, who seemed to have charge of the 
party, as he passed them. 


‘**Oh, nothing,” the man_ replied 
gruffly ; ‘‘ nothing at all.” 
Gerald looked a little closer, and he 


fancied he could discern, even in the half 
gloom, the outlines of a human form 
beneath the covering blanket, and he felt 
a twinge go through him, and something 
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clutched his throat and made him gasp. 
As he looked about him, a man said to 
him in English : 


**It’s only another fool who shot 
himself.” 
‘*Fool?” interrupted another man. 


‘**You don’t know one half the story. 
I've just seen the poor devil’s wife taken 
raving mad to the hotel. He was as 
bright a fellow as ever you saw in your 
life. He came here about a fortnight ago 
with his wife—as nice a little woman as 
ever breathed and as good a one. They 
were only married about four months 
ago, but he was an artist who would not 
paint but would gamble, and a quarter of 
an hour ago, when the last five-franc 
piece was gone, he blew his brains out 
just behind the newspaper kiosk, and the 
bullet smashed the newspaper woman’s 
window and nearly hit her. I suppose 
they'll hush this business up as they 
always do.” 

Gerald stood there for a moment 
silently. He felt his fists tightening, 
and his teeth setting themselves closer 
against one another, and his breathing 
had become difficult. When they had 
carried the shapeless bundle out of sight, 
he breathed a little more freely. 

‘*Bah!” he said to himself, as he 
shook his head. ‘‘ I’m not going to lose. 
I’m going to win, that’s what lam. It’s 
only fools who kill themselves—only 
fools.’ 

The words rang in his ears, neverthe- 
less, as he walked along to the Casino. 
‘*An artist who would not paint, but 
would gamble.” He was an artist who 
would not paint but who would gamble. 
He had come to that Southern Paradise 
for the purpose of working hard with the 
inspiration of glorious, eternal summer 
all about him, and instead of working he 
had gambled. The days had come, and 
the landscapes around him had appeared 
to him one more lovely than the other ; 
but he had felt none of their magic, had 
recorded none of their ripening glories. 
He had gone day after day to squander 
his patrimony, and his wife’s and child’s 
belongings, at those ever hungry tables. 
‘*An artist who would not paint but 
would gamble.” He repeated the words 
until they became bitter on his tongue, 
and he flung himself upon one of the 
chairs in front of the Café de Paris and 
shouted for brandy and soda, and when 
the waiter brought it to him he poured 
out a big tumbler-full and quaffed it at a 
draught. And then another—and then 
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yet another,—before he felt that the 
bitterness had gone from him. 

‘Rubbish !” he said to himself as he 
rose, and having paid the waiter, crossed 
over tothe gambling rooms. ‘‘ There are 
men who win as well as men who lose, 
and I’m going to win for once, I know I 
shall.” 

He passed through the atrium, filled 
with a crowd of gaily dressed and be- 
diamonded women and of men, drawn from 
all parts of the world and all classes of 
society, into the immense rooms where 
roulette and trente et quarante were in 
full swing. He had changed a ten-pound 
note at the Hotel d’Angleterre, and, 
jingling the golden louis that remained to 
him in his pocket, he peered over the mass 
of heads that intervened between him and 
the green baize table. He took out one 
golden coin, and balancing it for a moment 
on his finger tip, flung it over the shoulder 
of the woman who stood in front of him 
onto thecloth. It rolled a little and then 
settled itself on No. 17. 

‘*Rien ne va plus,” the croupier said 
quietly, and the little ball rolled round the 
machine and then stopped. 

‘** Seventeen,” said the croupier in as 
even-toned a voice as if he were announc- 
ing the measurement of a yard of cloth, 
and Gerald’s eyes dilated and his eyes 
glowed as he saw thirty-five golden twenty- 
franc pieces placed on his louis. He 
pushed through the crowd with such a 
rough determination that the woman in 
front of him gave a slight scream, and a 
man who sat there looked up angrily and 
was about to make a remark, when 
he caught sight of Gerald’s face and 
thought discretion the better part of 
valour. 

**] thought my luck would turn,” said 
Gerald. ‘I thought so. I’m going to 
take a pile of money back to dear Linda, 
and my little Gerald shall be rich yet 
before I’ve done with it. Ah! ah! they 
thought I was going to gamble the last 
money away. Not I—not I. No, no, it 
has turned at last! It has turned!” 

He took two of the golden coins and 
placed them again on No. 17. But 
fortune was not again so kind to him. A 
different number came up. And then he 
risked four, and still failed. Then eight 
of his napoleons were spread about the 
table, and every one of them was raked in 
by the croupier. Gerald’s brows darkened, 
and he bit his lips as he felt his little stock 
diminishing ; and at last every one of the 
golden pieces was gone. 
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‘*The devil!” he said to himself, ‘*] 
shall have to go and get change.” 

He tore himself away and walked 
towards the little window where change 
was given for notes of all nationalities, 
As he strolled along, he put his hand into 
his breast coat-pocket for the letter he had 
received that morning. It was not there. 
Again he searched his pocket, but there 
was nothing. He felt his face turn white, 
and a shiver crept all over him as he dived 
into one pocket after another and dis- 
covered nothing. The letter was gone, 
and in it all those precious notes !—nine 
one-hundred-pound notes and nine ten- 
pound notes! 

For a few heart-beats’ space he stood 
there like one dazed. Then he uttereda 
wild yell. 

‘* I’ve been robbed, I’ve been robbed !” 
he cried, feeling himself all over with both 
hands. ‘I’ve lost twenty-five thousand 
francs. I’ve been robbed!” 

One of the stately attendants of the 
place immediately stepped up to him. 

‘*“You must not make any noise, 
monsieur,” he said. ‘* You must not 
speak so loud.”’ 

‘** But I’ve been robbed! I tell you I’ve 
been robbed! I had twenty-five thousand 
francs in my pocket, and they’re all gone 
now—every sous of them gone !”’ 

‘I cannot help that,” said the attend- 
ant; ‘‘ but you must not speak so loud. 
We cannot have this noise.” 

The gamblers at the different tables had 
been looking up, and quite a little crowd 
streamed from among those nearest to see 
what was the matter. 

‘*] want my money!” cried Gerald. 
‘* | had twenty-five thousand francs, and 
you'll have to find them for me.” 

‘*My good sir, you are making a dis- 
turbance,” said the man, ‘‘ and we cannot 
allow that.” 

Before Gerald knew what was happen- 
ing about him, two pairs of iron fists had 
gripped him by the collar, and two pairs 
of muscular arms were pushing him 
violently. He was more flung than 
dragged out of the place, and a second or 
two afterwards found himself at the 
bottom of the front steps with his shirt 
torn, his clothing disordered, hatless, 
bruised, and breathless. : 

‘* The villains ! the wretches!" he was 
crying. ‘*They’ve robbed me, and now 
they’re ill-using me!” 

‘*If you continue that language,” said 
a big Monegasque policeman, ‘‘ we shall 
have you turned out of the gardens as well.” 
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‘‘You had better not make a scene,” 
added a pleasant and even distinguished 
looking elderly man. ‘* I am very sorry if 
you have been robbed, but you have not 
been robbed inthe rooms. I watched you 
from the moment you entered, because 
your appearance seemed strange, and 
you looked as if you had been drinking. 
Nobody has been near you, and nobody 
has taken anything from you. Therefore, 
take my advice—make less noise, or you 
will not be allowed in the place at all 
again,” 

Gerald’s wits were slowly returning to 
him, although he felt as if a hand were 
clutching him by the throat and choking 
him. His consciousness of what was due 
to himself and to those about him came 
back to him so far as to tranquillise the 
outward show of his emotions. He sat 
himself down on a bench and, looking for 
the moment about him in a half-mad 
stoniness, dropped his head upon his 
hands and wept with rage. 

His money gone! All those crisp notes 
vanished, and he-—-he had never had a 
chance—never a chance to test the favour 
of fortune. What was he to say to Linda? 
How was he to go back and face his 
mother ? His mother’s eyes! He seemed 
to see them—the eyes of his good, of his 
wust mother. They seemed to burn into 
his soul. ‘‘ Heaven will punish you,” she 
had said, ‘‘and I your mother call its 
judgment down upon you.” The 
judgment had come, and how was he to 
bear it ? 

But who had robbed him? Who? 
He attempted to collect his scattered wits 
and to reason calmly. The money had 
been safe in his pocket when he had left 
the Hétel d’Angleterre at Andoletto. He 
had seen the afternoon train steam gut of 
the station, and had been compelled to 
wait two hours before the next one took 
him Monte Carloward. He had drunk 
heavily, in the mad endeavour to steady 
his nerves, both at the Hoétel d’Angleterre 
and at the little inn by the railway station. 
The compartment had been filled with 
maskers returning from Andoletto. He 
tried to think who had occupied the carri- 
age with him. He remembered a Piedmont 
peasant girl in yellow satin and black vel- 
vet, and a pierrot with a big pasteboard 
nose, and a clown who jingled his bells. 
They had left the carriage, nearly all of 
them, at Porto Carletto. Besides them, 
therehad only been, as farashecould recol- 
lect, a masked lady in a pink silk domino, 
and a monk with his cowl over his face. 
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He had imagined, from the style and figure 
of the woman, that she was above the 
class of the other travellers, and that she 
was probably an English lady who had 
travelled from San Remo to see the 
famous Andoletto carnival. He had 
fallen asleep after leaving Porto Carletto 
and had known no more. How he lost 
his money, and where he lost it, was 
bound up in mystery. 

The thought struck him that, perhaps, 
he might have dropped the packet in the 
carriage, and he rushed down to the 
station in a mad, hot haste. The officials 
received him more than courteously. 
They seemed to pity him, and the 
telegraph was immediately set to work to 
enquire at all the stations along the line 
as far as Nice whether the precious 
packet had been found. Gerald waited . 
there with a bursting heart. One after 
the other the answers came—‘‘ Nothing 
reported ”—until at last he might have 
been a block of ice, so little life did he feel 
throbbing in his veins. 

The next train eastward would not 
leave Monte Carlo station for over an 
hour, and he crossed the line and walked 
along the embankment until he stood 
looking down at the deep blue sea, that 
lay, calm and placid, at his feet. The 
waters seemed so cool, and he was so 
hot. They looked so tranquil and so 
peaceful, and he was so disturbed. A 
longing seized him, an insane desire, to 
jump down and end it all there—end this 
misery and horror—this frenzy that was 
maddening him—this dread which was 
searing his soul. Down there, there was 


peace. He cursed fate that had been so 
unkind to him. The unlucky gambler 
had, at least, the excitement of the 


moment while his hoard dwindled away. 
He had been robbed shamelessly, not 
only of his money, but of his chance 
against unkind fortune. 

What was he to do now? Was this 
filthy, fruitless life worth living? He 
thought of the poor fellow who had shot 
himself but a short while before. That 
poor devil was at rest. No thought of 
money or its curses troubled him. Why 
not go and do likewise ? 

Just then a little crowd came rushing 
down the incline from the Gardens. He 
looked up, and saw the slender figure of 
a woman running towards the railway. 
A number of men and women were 
hastening after her. 

**Stop her!” they cried. ‘* For 
Heaven's sake stop her !”” and one of the 
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cabmen who was waiting for a fare at the 
bottom of the hill ran out and laid his 
hand upon her and arrested her. 

‘*Let me go!” the poor woman was 
crying in English. ‘‘ Don’t you see, I’m 
going to follow my husband. They’ve 
taken him away from me, and they tell 
me he is killed. They’re lying. They’re 
all of them lying. They want to hide him 
from me, and I’m not going to let them.” 

‘* The poor, mad wife!” Gerald said to 
himself, and his heart softened and his 
rage deserted him. He, too, had a wife 
and child. What would they do if he 
played the coward, in addition to having 
been a knave, and quitted this world and 
left them to fight for themselves after 
having squandered their patrimony. 
‘* No,” he said to himself, ‘“‘ you've been 
a fool, Gerald, but you're not the kind of 
man who’ll desert his wife and child. 
The bitter time has to be faced, and they 
shall face it under such help as I can give 
them.” 

He crossed the railway again, and 
walked up and down the platform slowly. 
Minutes seemed hours to him, and the 
hours weeks. That train never seemed 
to come. He thought that trains innu- 
merable steamed in and out of the 
station—all but the one which was to 
bear him home again. 

Homeward ! what would home be like 
now? He had come to Italy to work, 
and he had not worked since he came. 
He hand had lost its cunning—his eye its 
truth and skill. There had been a time 
when his little pictures had brought him 
a harvest, small as it was; but his work 
had become more hasty and less truthful, 
and the picture dealers had refused to 
accept it. How could he regain their 
confidence? Would he ever be able 
again to earn a penny to support those 
who were dear to him ? 

His mind was made up. He would go 
back and beg pardon for his wickedness. 
He would promise—aye, he had promised 
himself with a sacred solemnity—that he 
would turn over a new leaf, and never-— 
never—never tempt fortune again. 

It was past midnight when the late 
mail train took him from Monte Carlo. 
How slow that train was, and at how 
many stations it stopped. It took hours 
to reach Ventimiglia, and at San Remo 
it came to a standstill altogether. The 
single line ahead was blocked by a couple 
of goods waggons which had left the line, 
and it would be hours before it might be 
clear again. 
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The night though starry had become 
murky, and the moon was hidden by 
dingy low scudding clouds. There wasa 
broad easy road, however, and it was 
but twelve miles to Andoletto. So Gerald 
set out to walk the distance. The air 
had become heavier, and the wind, though 
it hummed among the trees, and made a 
quaintly savage music between the palm 
branches, no longer cooled the face. A 
pearl-grey haze lay on the long, low 
shore. The sky had taken a _ nearly 
reddish tinge, and in it the pale stars 
twinkled with a strange lustre. 

‘* There’s a storm coming on,”’ Gerald 
said to himself as he passed along. ‘‘ I'll 
have to try to get up the hill before it 
breaks out.” 

The road became dustier, and the air 
more oppressive. Gerald thought that he 
had never felt anything like it before. It 
seemed as if the clouds that were rushing 
from the sea in grey battalions were 
descending earthward, for here and there 
they appeared to mingle with the mist 
that wiped out the shore line. 

The twelve miles became ten, and then 
eight, and then six, and then four, and 
Gerald was dragging himself along 
wearily. His lips were parched, and pin- 
points seemed to prick his throat. His 
head was feverish, and his hands clammy, 
whether from the sultriness of the air or 
the feverish turmoil within him, he could 
not tell. 

‘* What shall I say to them?” Gerald 
asked himself over and over again as he 
drew nearer to his home. ‘‘ How shall I 
face Linda? How shall I face my 
mother ?” 

Then he would shake himself together 
and laugh a sickly, pitiful laugh that 
found no echo in his heart. 

‘* It will have to be done, that's all,” 
he said to himself. ‘It has to be got 
over, and let us hope it will make me a 
better man.” 

Then on a sudden his feelings would 
change, and he would curse his fate and 
curse himself. ‘‘I’m sure I would have 
had better luck if I had only had a chance 
to fight. Just my luck! Just my cursed 
luck!” 

Then he would blame himself for that 
thought; and, with these changing 
moods, his pace became slower and his 
walk more listless, and he sat himself 
down three or four times on stones by the 
road side to rest himself. 

A streak of silver was already gleaming 
on the eastern horizon when he reached 
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San Paolo. The little wineshop was not 
open, but by listening at the door he 
discovered that the people within were 
astir, and he roused them by knocking. 
The innkeeper grumbled at being thus 
disturbed, but served him none the less. 
At the same time a party of young men 
and women came down from the village, 
all still dressed in their yesterday’s finery, 
gay in many-coloured silks and velvets, 
some of them masked, some of them with 
their hair blowing in the winds. They 
were all singing and shouting and laugh- 
ing, all dancing out the carnival as they 
called it. 

Gerald looked at them sadly, for they 
were happy. No care oppressed them— 
no thought of a sorrow—no thought of 
what they would have to face on the day 
that was dawning. 

He quaffed his liquor and walked along 
the road to the village, meeting other 
parties of returning revellers on the way. 
From the village itself the lazy wind bore 
to him the sound of laughter and of song, 
and made him feel all the more mournful. 
Perhaps Linda was watching through the 
pale hours of the morning for his return. 
Perhaps she had been praying for him and 
invoking the hand of Providence to shelter 
him from a disaster such as had overtaken 
him. How would he meet her? What 
would he say to her? A load as of a 
millstone seemed to lie on his breast, and 
he could hardly drag himself along. 

But, after all, it was not his fault, he 
thought with sudden savagery. It was 
not his fault he was robbed. Why should 
he so blame himself, as if he had been the 
criminal, while it was the hand of Pro- 
vidence that had prevented him from 
bringing in the golden harvest, to gather 
which he had gone out? He might have 
been foolish, but he had not been so 
wicked, after all, as he had endeavoured 
to prove to himself that he was. He set 
his teeth hard, and, with his hands in his 
empty pockets, walked along surlily and 
sternly. 

He was already in the village street, 
and standing, opposite the great gate of 
the Hétel d’Angleterre, when he thought 
that he heard a low, long rumbling that 
seemed strangely near and yet to come 
from afar. He turned and looked round, 
and saw nothing. The rumbling became 
a growl and seemed to throb at his feet. 
The growl rose and became a roar, as if 
a thousand thunders were crashing 
against one another, and bellowing from 
the heart of the earth. Then the ground 


at his feet began to rock and to sway, 
and he staggered wildly, whilst, more 
swiftly than he could see it, a great gulf 
opened in front of him, and his frenzied 
eyes could peer, as he thought, right down 
into the bowels of the earth which trem- 
bled and shook, whilst boulders, stones, 
rocks, bricks, beams of wood, rained 
about him, and the air became so fiery 
and filled with dust that he was stifled and 
could not even utteracry. Then he felt 
a blow somewhere, and a dull, painful load 
crushed down upon him, and all was 
black. 
* * % * 

When Gerald opened his eyes and was 
able to look about him again, he was 
lying on his own greensward. He was 
weak, and he saw that his clothing was 
torn to shreds about him. His head and 
one arm were bandaged. 

As he looked up, wondering strangely 
where he was, and how he got there, and 
what had happened to him, he saw the 
pale, tear-bathed faces of his wife and of 
his mother. The Italian doctor of the 
village was kneeling by his side, and three 
or four peasants, and with them Stefano, 
the serving man, were standing at a little 
distance from him. 

‘*He is safe,” the doctor was saying. 
‘*We shall have him all right again in 
less than a fortnight’s time. Do not fret, 
Mrs. Theyme. The worst is over.” 

‘* What has happened ?” Gerald asked. 

‘** Only an earthquake,” said the doctor. 
‘*You have had a lucky escape. There 
are more than three hundred lying dead 
down the street.” 

Linda had approached him and had 
knelt down by his side, and he felt her 
warm kiss on his cold forehead. 

‘** I’ve been a bad man, my darling,” 
he whispered, but she placed a soft hand 
over his lips and stayed his speech. 

** Don’t speak of it now, my dear,” she 
said. ‘* You'll have to try to get well 
again, that’s all.” 

* b % * 

Three months had passed and Gerald, 
recovered from his injuries, was sitting in 
the garden of his little villa with a finished 
picture before him, 

‘* There!” he said, laying down brushes 
and palette and mahlstick, ‘‘ that’s done. 
I'll take that to San Remo to-morrow, 
and that will pay our fares back to 
England.” 

Linda, who was standing by his side, 
looked at him with a happy smile. 

‘* You don’t wish to stay here, then?” 
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‘“No,” he replied. ‘‘ There’s as lovely 
scenery in Cornwall and Devonshire as 
any to be found on the Riviera.” 

‘*What!” the happy wife continued, 
archly. ‘* You haven’t even a desire to run 
over to Monte Carlo to try your luck ?” 

He rose and stopped her flow of speech 
with a kiss. 

‘“* Now that will do,” he said. ‘‘ Don’t 
ever speak of that again. I wouldn’t 
play again if I had thousands of pounds 
to fling away.” 

About a week after that Linda, and 
Gerald, and their little boy, and Gerald’s 
mother were seated in the train that bore 
them from Dover to London. They had 
just landed from the steamer, and Linda 
was looking out upon the streak of 
waters which separated them from the 
shores of France. 

‘I’m really glad,” Gerald was saying, 
‘* that we are back in England again. You 
have never seen Cornwall, and when I 
take you there you'll never regret even 
the beauties of the Riviera. I wish,” he 
added with a sigh, ‘‘the place had not 
been so devilishly dear to me.” 

**It cost you a lot of money,” said 
Linda with a smile. ‘‘ Didn't it?” 

‘Yes, it did, my dear,” Gerald an- 
swered. ‘‘ But there, it’s no use talking 
about that.” 


THE 


* TIME 


‘*T would rather talk about it just 
now,” said Linda. ‘‘ There’s one sum of 
money which you must especially regret— 
that thousand pounds which you lost on 
the road to Monte Carlo.” 

He looked out of the window in 

assumed pouting. 
‘*It is gone, and there’s an end to 
a 
But Linda turned his face towards her 
own and held up a big letter. 

‘** Do you know this?” she asked, and 
Gerald felt his pulse go faster as he 
looked at it. 

‘‘ What’s that, Linda?” he asked. 

‘* It’s the thousand pounds taken from 
you on the road to Monte Carlo!” 

‘*What!” he exclaimed, ‘* you’ve got 
i ig 

‘© Ves,” she said. ‘*I was the woman 
in the pink domino who travelled in the 
compartment with you, and Stefano was 
the monk. You see, you haven’t lost it 
after all.” 

For a moment Gerald’s brow darkened, 
but it was only for the space of a heart- 
beat. A smile beamed instantly on his 
face, and he drew his wife to his bosom 
and kissed her. 

‘*My guardian angel,” he said, ‘I 
thank you. It has been a lesson to me, 
and has cost very little, after all.” 


END. 


AND I.” 


By OLive MOLEsWorRTH. 











CARRY me gently, Time, and as you go 
Tenderly rock me, that I may not know 
If swift the motion of your wings or slow ; 


So when I feel it cease, in glad surprise 
I'll know our journey’s done, and raise mine eyes 
To see a new dawn break through unknown skies 


Lighting the land which you have won for me, 
And at whose threshold you must cease to be, 
While I, from Time, pass to Eternity. 
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FOUR FAMOUS GENERALS. 


By CAPTAIN E. C. 


H. PRICE 


(Late Duke of Wellington’s Regiment). 


HEN it 
necessary to name 
the successor to 
Lord Roberts, V.C., 
in the chief com- 
mand of the Army 
in India, much dis- 
cussion was caused 
in civil as well as 

military circles, and from time to time 

paragraphs appeared in the papers stating 
that this or that famous general had been 
mentioned in connection with this most 
important appointment. We are some- 
times apt to consider that we have but 
one general for England (Lord Wolseley), 
and but one for India (Lord Roberts) ; 
but when the necessity arose to find a 
successor to the latter, the difficulty 
occurred, not to find an officer for the 
post, but to select from the many possess- 
ing sufficiently high qualifications. Of 
all those whose names were mentioned, 
the four officers, whose records are given 
below, were pre-eminent; and we feel 
sure that our readers will agree with us in 
thinking that the selection of Sir George 

White is justified by his brilliant services. 

These four officers are Major-General Sir 

George White, V.C., K.C.B., K.C.I.E., 

at present commanding the troops in the 

Quetta District ; Lieutenant-General Sir 


became 





Henry Evelyn Wood, V.C., G.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., commanding the troops in 
the Aldershot District; Lieutenant- 


General Sir George Greaves, K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., the Commander-in-Chief at 
Bombay ; and Lieutenant-General Henry 
Brackenbury, C.B., the military member 


of the Viceroy’s Council in India. The 
war services of these four distinguished 
officers may be fairly called the military 
history of England for the last forty 
years. Taking them in the order we 
have named we find that Sir George 
White, V.C., was originally in the 27th 
Regiment or The Royal Inniskilling 
Fusiliers ; he served with that gallant 
corps on the north-west frontier of 
India throughout the Indian Mutiny of 
1857—58, and received the medal and 
clasp. Next we find him, however, in the 
ranks of a Highland regiment, the gallant 
g2nd or Gordons, and it is here that our 
subject comes to public notice. As senior- 
major of the g2nd, Major George White 
went up to Afghanistan with his regiment, 
and when Sir Frederick Roberts pushed 
into Cabul from Ali Kheyl to avenge the 
murder of our envoy Sir Louis Cavagnari 
the g2nd took a prominent part in all the 
operations that followed. Major White 
was present at the battle of Charasiab, 
outside Cabul, on the 6th of October, 
1879, when he conducted himself so 
gallantly that for his behaviour there, and 
subsequently for his behaviour on the 1st 
of September, 1880, at the battle of Can- 
dahar, he was awarded the Victoria 
Cross. He was present all through the 
trying days of December, when for some 
days the gallant little force under Roberts 
was shut up in Sherpur by over 100,000 
fanatical Afghans, and whenever occa- 
sion demanded no man was more to the 
front than the gallant major of the g2nd 
and the wing of that fine regiment under 
his orders. He was noticed again and 
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again in all the actions around Sherpur in 
December, and distinguished himself at 
the second engagement of Charasiab in 
March, 1880. He accompanied Sir 
Frederick Roberts in his famous march 
to Candahar and was present at the 
reconnaissance of the 31st August, and 
at the battle on the following day. For 
his services during the campaign he re- 
ceived, in addition to the Victoria Cross, 
the brevet of lieutenant-colonel, the medal 
with three clasps, the bronze decoration, 
and the Companionship of the Bath. He 
was awarded the V.C. for ‘‘ Conspicuous 
bravery during the engagement at Chara- 
siab on the 6th of October, 1879, when 
finding that the artillery and the rifle fire 
failed to dislodge the enemy from a 
fortified hill which it was necessary to 
capture, Major White led an attack upon 
itin person. Advancing with two com- 
panies of his regiment, and climbing from 
one steep ledge to another, he came upon 
a body of the enemy strongly posted and 
outnumbering his force by about eight to 
one. His men being very much exhausted 
and immediate action being necessary, 
Major White took a rifle and, going on by 
himself, shot the leader of the enemy. 
This act so intimidated the rest, that they 
fled round the side of the hill, and the 
position was won. Again on the rst of 
September, 1880, at the battle of Canda- 
har, Major White in leading the final 
charge under a heavy fire from the enemy, 
who held a strong position and was 
supported by two guns, rode straight up 
to within a few yards of them and, seeing 
the guns, dashed forward and secured 
one, immediately after which the enemy 
retired.” Colonel White was, after this, 
a man noted by the military authorities 
for future employment, so it is not sur- 
prising that we find him in 1884—85 
serving in Egypt with the Nile Expedition 
as assistant adjutant and quartermaster- 
general of the force, when for his services 
he was awarded the medal and the 
Khedive’s star. When the Burmese war 
broke out in 1885, Colonel White was 
selected to command the 2nd Infantry 
Brigade, which he so brilliantly led that 
at the close of the campaign he not only 
received the medal and clasp, but was 
thanked by the Government and also the 
Commander-in-Chief in India. Later on 
he commanded the forces in succession to 
Sir Harry Prendergast and was created a 
Knight Commander of the Bath and was 
promoted to be a major-general for ‘* dis- 
tinguished conduct in the field.” Sir 


George White now commands the Quetta 
District. 

Sir Evelyn Wood began to serve 
his country forty years ago as a sailor, 
and was present in the Crimean War 
two years later when he served as 
aide-de-camp to Captain Peel, R.N., from 
the 1st October, 1854, to the 18th June, 
1855, on which date he was _ severely 
wounded while carrying up scaling lad- 
ders for the assault on the Redan ; for 
his gallant behaviour he was mentioned 
in Lord Raglan’s dispatches, and at the 
close of the war he received the medal 
with two clasps, the 5th class of the 
Medjidie, the Turkish Medal, and was 
created a Knight of the Legion of Honour, 
not a bad beginning for a youngster of 


his age. Next we find him serving in the 
Indian Irregular Cavalry during the 


Indian Mutiny, when as brigade major of 
General Somerset's brigade he was present 
at the action of Rajghur ; again he came 
to the front at the actions of Sidnwaho, 
Kharee, and Baroda, when he so distin- 
guished himself that he was not only 
mentioned in General Michel’s dispatches, 
but was awarded the highest honour 
a soldier can obtain in the Victoria 
Cross, ‘‘for,” to quote the official 
words, ‘‘ having on the 19th October, 1858, 
during the action at Sindwaho, when in 
command of a troop of the 3rd Light 
Cavairy, attacked with much gallantry, 
almost single-handed, a body of rebels 
who had made a determined stand, whom 
he routed. Also for having subsequently, 
near Sindhora, gallantly advanced with a 
duffadar and sowar of Beatson’s Horse, 
and rescued from a band of robbers a 
Potail, Chemmum Singh, whom they had 
captured and carried off to the jungles, 
where they intended to hang him.” He 
raised the 2nd Regiment of Central India 
Horse. In 1859-60 he was employed 
while in command of Beatson’s Horse in 
hunting down the rebels in the Seronge 
jungles, and was thanked by the Govern- 
ment of India for a brilliant attack made 
on a band in December 1859, and received 
the Indian Mutiny medal. Thirteen years 
later he accompanied Sir Garnet Wolseley 
to the Gold Coast on special service and 
served throughout the Ashanti War of 
1873-74; here again he showed his capa- 
bility for organisation by forming what 
was known as ‘‘ Wood's Regiment.” He 
commanded the attacking force at the 
action cf Essamen, when he received the 
expression of Her Majesty's approval ; and 
commanded the troops at the head of the 
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road following the enemy from Mansu to 
the river Prah, prior to the arrival of the 
European troops, including the reconnais- 
sance in force of the 27th November. 
Commanded the right column at the bat- 
tle of Amoaful (slightly wounded), and 
commanded the head quarters of his 
regiment at the battle of Ordahsu and 
capture of Coomassie. For his brilliant 
services during this most trying campaign 
he, in addition to having been on 
many occasions most honourably 
mentioned in Sir Garnet Wolseley’s 
dispatches home to England, was 
rewarded by receiving the brevet 
rank of colonel in the army, and 
was also appointed a C.B. and 
received the medal and clasp for 
the campaign. For a few years 
Colonel Wood had a little peace 
work, but we may be sure that 
the time was not wasted by one so 
energetic and accustomed to war. 
And now after two and twenty 
years’ service as a sailor, a soldier, 
an English Lancer (he served in 
the 17th Lancers), and a_ bril- 
liant leader of Indian Cavalry 
Sowars, to say nothing of his ex- 
periences in forming African ne- 
groes into a civilised organisation, 
we find him decorated with the 
Victoria Cross, the Legion of 
Honour, the Turkish Medjidie, the 
Crimean War medal and the Turk- 
ish War medal, the Mutiny medal, 
the Ashanti medal, and the C.B. 
In 1878 we find him again in Africa, 
when he served throughout the 
Gaika war of that year and was in 
command of a column. It seems 
hardly necessary to state that here 
again did he so brilliantly conduct 
himself that he was mentioned in the 
dispatches. When the Zulu war broke 
out in the following year Colonel Evelyn 
Wood, V.C., C.B., was one of the first 
selected for a high command and was 
placed in charge of No.4 Column. Again 
we find his wonderful powers of organis- 
ation bring him to the front, for we see 
that he raised and organised a contin- 
gent of one thousand friendly Zulus 
which were known throughout the war 
as ‘*Wood’s Irregulars.” The shock 
of the British reverse at Isandhohana 
was hardly over when the telegraph 
announced a_ splendid victory, for 
within two days of that fatal 22nd 
of January, 1879, Colonel Wood surprised 
and totally defeated a large force of 
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several thousand Zulus, no doubt flushed 
with an unexpected success and press- 
ing on full of confidence; and not only 
did he defeat them, but steadily maintained 
a most advanced position in the enemy’s 


country. The moral effect of such an 
attitude no doubt had a _ considerable 
influence on the savage Zulus; they 


found that, although they had once suc- 
ceeded by a surprise in successfully at- 
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SIR EVELYN WOOD, 


V.c., G.C.B., 
From a photograph by Walery, 164 Regent-street, W 


K.C. M.G, 


tacking and slaughtering a British force, 
it was not to be done a second time. For 
this fine service he was specially commend- 
ed by the High Commissioner and was 
nominated to be a Knight Commander 
of the Order of the Bath. In a short 
time he again defeated the Zulus, on 
this occasion at Kambula on the 29th of 
March; later on in the year he was se- 
lected to lead the advance on Ulundi with 
a flying column and was present at that 
victorious engagement. During the Boer 
war of 1881 he was appointed Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief of the British 
forces, after the death of the unfortu- 
nate Sir George Colley at Majuba Hill. 
For all his services in South Africa he was 
appointed to be a Knight Commander of 
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the Order of St. Michael and St. 
George. Sir Evelyn Wood was not 
destined to remain long unemployed, for 
the very next year his services were 
again required, and again also in Africa, 
the northern portion being the scene 
now. He was in command of the 4th 
Brigade during the operations about 
Alexandria, including the surrender of 
PO Sk LC TA 





SIR GEORGE GREAVES, K.C.B., K.C.M.G, 


From a photograph by Elliott and Fry, 55 Baker-street, W. 


Kafr-Dowar and Damietta, when he was 
again mentioned in the dispatches, and 
in addition to his other honours re- 
ceived the thanks of both Houses of 
Parliament. Two years later, when 
the Government tardily proceeded to the 
rescue of the ill-fated Gordon, Sir Evelyn 
was selected to command the line of 
communications ; needless to state that 
he carried out his duties so well that 
he was again rewarded, this time with 
the first class of the Medijdie. After 
this he was selected for the command 
of the troops in the Colchester district, 
and when the Aldershot Divisional Com- 
mand became vacant, it was admitted 
on all sides that Her Majesty was rightly 
advised when this brilliant soldier was 
chosen for the post. He has fully justified 


the selection, and has worked wonders 
with the troops under him, the latest 
manceuvres this summer having been 
on all sides considered to have been 
the most successful that have ever taken 
place. His experience is so great and 
varied that it is not too much to say 
that no soldier of the present day has a 
better insight into the working of all the 
, different arms. 

Sir George Greaves has not 
seen quite so much service as Sir 
Evelyn Wood, but for all that a 
perusal of his record will show 
that his experience must neces- 
sarily be very great, and he pos- 
sesses a most thorough and in- 
timate knowledge of his work, 
3eginning with the Indian Mutiny 
in 1857, we find him serving up at 
the frontier station of Peshawar 
during that trying time; and in 
1858 he served through the En- 
sotzye Expedition under Sir Sydney 
Cotton, and so well and efficiently 
was his staff work performed that 
he was mentioned in his. com 
mander’s dispatches and received 
the frontier medal and clasp. Later 
on we find him in another part 
of the world, again as a staff 
officer, for he was throughout 
the war in New Zealand from 
1862—-1866 as deputy assistant 
quartermaster- general to the 
army. He surveyed the Waikato 
river under circumstances of very 
great difficulty and danger and 
succeeded in piloting up it the 
gun-boats Avon and Fioneer. He 
was present at nearly all the 
engagements of the war, and 
was repeatedly being mentioned in dis- 
patches as being ‘‘ always conspicuous 
for energy and daring.” For his services 
during this most trying campaign he 
received in succession the brevets of major 
and lieutenant-colonel and was awarded 
the medal and clasp. Seven years later 
when the Ashanti war of 1873 broke out 
Colonel Greaves was selected by Sir 
Garnet Wolseley as his Chief of the Staff. 
As Chief of the Staff then we find that 
Colonel Greaves was present at the battle 
of Amoaful, the battle of Ordahsu, and 
the capture of Coomassie, including all 
the minor engagements on the road. 
This is what Sir Garnet Wolseley says otf 
his work : ‘‘ Colonel Greaves assumed the 
duties of Chief of the Staff on the 17th of 
December. His great knowledge of the 
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army, his experience as a staff officer, 
the zeal and ability he brings to bear 
upon his work, mark him as eminently 
qualified for the post he occupied. He 
rendered the most valuable assistance.” 
Surely no praise could be higher, and it 
is not surprising to find that in addition 
to the medal and the clasp for the cam- 
paign, he was awarded the Companion- 
ship of the Bath. A few years later we find 
him again serving in the capacity of Chief 
of the Staff, this time in the Soudan cam- 
paign of 1885, when he had for his com- 
mander Sir Gerald Graham, V.C. On this 
occasion he was awarded the K.C.B., in 
addition to the medal and Khedive’s star. 
After this he was appointed to the post of 
adjutant-general of the army in India, so 
that his intimate connection with the 
working of the army there would in itself 
have been a very strong argument in favour 
of his appointment. When His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Connaught re- 
linquished the Chief Command of the 
Bombay Presidency, Sir George Greaves 
was at once selected to succeed him, and 
very ably and efficiently has he carried out 
the many improvements initiated by 
H.R.H. 

The fourth name is that of Lieutenant- 
General Henry Brackenbury, C.B., who 
is the military member of the Viceroy’s 


Council in India. General Bracken- 
bury’s career is long and most dis- 
tinguished, beginning with the Indian 


Mutiny in 1857-58, when he was present 
at the action of Banda and the capture of 
Kirwee, and received the medal with the 
clasp. Now we come to a portion of 
General Brackenbury’s career which is 
quite different to any of the other three ; 
and this is the fact that he is the only one 
of the four who can speak from practical 
experience of a great European war, 
as he served throughout the great 
Franco-German war of 1870-71, when he 
was attached by the Government to the 
service of the British National Society 
for Aid to the Sick and Wounded, and was 
present with the armies till the conclusion 
of the armistice. For his services in this 
capacity he was appointed Officer of the 
Legion of Honour by special decree of 
the French Government of National 
Defence ; he was further made a knight 
of the first class of the Royal Bavarian 
Order of St. Michael, and received the iron 
cross from the Emperor of Germany. 
He accompanied Sir Garnet Wolseley to 
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the Gold Coast in 1873 as assistant 
military secretary, and served throughout 
the Ashanti war of 1873-74, including the 
action of Essamen, the relief of Abra- 
krampa, the battle of Amoaful, the battle 
of Ordahsu, and the capture of Coomassie, 
and was rewarded by obtaining a brevet 
majority and received the medal with the 
clasp, besides being mentioned in Sir 
Garnet’s dispatches. In 1875 he went to 
Natal on special service with Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, and on his return from the 
successful ending of the negotiations 
obtained his brevet of lieutenant-colonel. 
During the latter part of the Zulu war 
Lieutenant-Colonel Brackenbury was 
again on Sir Garnet Wolseley’s staff as 
Military Secretary, and he was present 
throughout the operations against 
Sekukuni in 1879, culminating in the 
storming and destruction of his strong- 
hold. He was appointed to the post of 
Chief of the Staff in South Africa from 
September 29th, 1879, to February 7th, 
1880, and for his brilliant services then 
was made a Companion of the Bath, in 
addition to receiving the medal and clasp. 
Again, in the Soudan campaign in 188s, 
he was appointed to be a deputy assistant 
adjutant and quartermaster - general 
under Lord Wolseley, and as such was 
present at the engagement at Kirbekan, 
for his conduct at which he was mentioned 
in the dispatches, and after the death of 
General Earle he commanded the Nile 
Column. So satisfactorily did he accom- 
plish this duty that he not only received 
the medal and clasps and the Khedive’s 
star but was specially promoted for 
‘** Distinguished Conduct in the Field.” 

To some the selection of Sir George 
White before Sir Evelyn Wood may have 
come as a surprise, but we think we are 
not very far out in saying that had the 
latter desired the appointment he could 
have had it; and that one reason at least 
for the selection lies in the fact that a 
soldier of his capabilities may at any 
moment be required to take the helm in 
case of European complications. At the 
same time, it must be remembered that 
the Commander-in-Chief elect for India 
is a disciple of the present able holder of 
the office, and that whatever improve- 
ments (and they are many) Lord 
Roberts may have initiated will be carried 
through in a masterly fashion by the 
dashing and brilliant Sir George 
White. 

















THROUGH THE PYRENEES IN DECEMBER. 








By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


With Illustrations by 


BE all, looking back 
on life, see small 
patches of the road 
picked out from 
the rest, and lying 
bright and white 
in the sunshine. 
They may be 
small—as nothing 
by the side of the long dreary stretches 
that intervene; but every foot of them, 
every tree in the hedgerow, nay, every 
burdock and thistle, stands out so clearly 
that to measure these tracks by the mere 
time which their passage occupied would 
be absurd. A few weeks I spent in the 
Pyrenees form such a patch in my 
memory ; weeks of impressions so vivid 
that in comparison with them even the 
time spent in the plain of France before, 
and in Spanish wanderings later, seems 
now flat and commonplace. Life amid 
those giant forms, and in that mountain 
air, was as life on another level : and blue 
skies and dazzling snow, bright sunshine 
and clear distances fill all my pictures of it. 
I do not think of those weeks as spent in 
France or Spain, but ‘‘ up there”—in a 
country with which London or Madrid 
have no earthly connection. 

After this I may provoke a smile—nay, 
I shall be read no farther by the least 
hardy member of the Société Ramonde— 
when | confess that 1 did not ascend 
Mont Perdu, or the Pic de Nethou, or 
even the Casque de Roland. And yet for 
all that there was something singular 
about my tour. For we spent the early 
part of the winter, which was an excep- 
tionally fine one, in the mountains ; and 
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trod in December roads ordinarily blocked 
in November. We may boast that over 
one Col at least—that of Aas de Vielle 

-we were the last to pass, a stray guide 
excepted, in the autumn of 1885. We 
crossed that Col and the Col de Lorry 
between Urdos and Gabas on November 
26th: and the Cols de Tortes and de 
Saucéde on the 30th of the same month. 
We were in the Cirque de Gavarnie on 
December 4th: on the 8th passed the Col 
d’Aspin above Arreau: on the ith 
walked through the Portillon, from Bag- 
neres de Luchon to Bosost and the 
Spanish head waters of the Garonne : and 
in a word enjoyed during the three weeks 
ending on the last date most glorious 
weather—days of sunshine and nights of 
frost at altitudes of from three to seven 
thousand feet. On December 12th, the 
cold suddenly snatching at the day 
also, we retired in good order to 
Pau, and were content to make out 
another week in the lower Py- 
renees about Mauléon and St. Jean 
Pied de Port. 

All the valleys of the Pyrenees run 
into the mountain-wall at right angles, 
and so are, roughly speaking, parallel to 
one another. This and the fact that 
scarcely any of them go right through are 
the main features of the range. Impass- 
able precipices are nearly always arranged 
in a semi-circular form at the heads of 
the valleys so as effectually to close them ; 
and through all the length of the higher 
Pyrenees—say for a distance of 120 
miles—there are but two carriage roads, 
at most, which pierce the barrier. 


Consequently the explorer finds it 
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easy to follow a valley into the heart 
of the mountains ; but this done, he is 
at a loss how to proceed. Heis in a 
cul-de-sac. Either he must retrace his 
steps, and if he would see more re-enter 
through the mouth of another glen, or 
he must boldly take to a mountain path 
and reach the next basin by a flank move- 
ment over the heights. Of course he 
chooses the lowest part of the ridge ; 
and this neck-like depression is called 
a ‘*Col.” The amphitheatre-like head 
of a valley is often a ‘‘ Cirque.” And 
a “Gave” is the torrent which foams 
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square or on the bridge. The hundred 
rills, or mill-leets, which here feed the 
Gave sparkled in the sunshine; and we 
little thought as we marked the roses still 
clustering about the cottages that this 
was to be the one wet day of our pil- 
grimage. But so it was. Our coach— 
it plies between Olonor and Canfranc in 
Spain—duly took us up, and set us down ; 
and left to our own devices we lunched in 
the great kitchen of a tavern, which stood 
in a part of the defile so narrow that the 
frowning cliffs scarcely left room for the 
road and river to pass. On coming out 
again we found a 











\ gentle shower fall- 


\ \\\\ ing. This presently 
\\ increased to a 
steady rain, and 

later to a heavy 

downpour,’ while 

the walls of our 

narrow prison 


soon rose straight 
up to a roof of 
grey mist which 
sank lower each 
moment. Ah, how 
it rained! And 
how wet we were, 
and tired and mud- 
stained and be- 
draggled, when, as 
night fell, the fog 
lifted a little, and 
high up against the 








precipice on our 
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along the bottom of the ravine, fre- 
quently indulging in falls, which for height 
and volume are in Europe to be matched 
only in Norway. 

We began our journey at Oloron, a 
small town at the mouth of the Vallée 
d’Aspe, the first opening of importance, 
counting from the west. Here nine 
o’clock on a fine morning saw us standing 
in the quaint old-fashioned square await- 
ing the coach which was to carry us some 
way into the hills. Among our companions 
were three Spaniards, who wore the mule- 
teers’ costume—a _ broad-brimmed hat 
over a skull-cap or twisted handkerchief, 
a white shirt, a loose jacket of olive- 
green velveteen, and slashed _ knee- 


breeches of the same with points of red 
ribbon loosely tied so as to show much of 
the white drawers beneath ; to end all, 
white stockings. Carts high-laden with 
wood from the hills stood about the 


feet above the road, 
we espied, grim and dark, with one sentinel 
on its walls, the fort of Urdos—a frontier 
post of France. It is a mere bracket, a 
nest, a balcony against the face of the 
cliff, with port-holes and passages and 
casemates cut in the solid rock. The 
only way up to it—or so I was told—is 
by a staircase. Two miles beyond the 
fort we came upon Urdos the village, 
where an amateur innkeeper took us in. 
To change and dine occupied but a 
short time; and this done, it was pleas- 
ant to sit by the fire in the kitchen, and 
watch our companions play with strange 
Spanish cards; or strive to make out 
what we could of the dialect, half 
Spanish, half French, which was talked 
about us. 

The steep walls of our valley had so 
shut us in on this day that we had not 
so much as seen snow. There might not 
have been any within a hundred miles of 
T 
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us. Instead we had marvelled at the 
luxuriance of the vegetation at heights 
rare in England, and compared the cliff- 
faces, clothed in rich shades of brown 
and purple and green, in ferns and box 
and a hundred clinging plants, with the 
bare precipices and stony screes that guard 
the fjelds of Norway. Consequently when 
we consulted our host as to the route 
over the mountains to Gabas in the next 
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And then on again, taking care to 
avoid such outlying spurs of snow as we 
began to encounter. From time to time 
we saw something or other to rouse our 
flagging spirits. Now it would be an 
eagle soaring over us, now the tracks of 
a bear, or a pair of izards (the Pyrenean 
chamois) seen crossing a shoulder far 
away to the right. Forced at last to take 
to the snow, we advanced foot by foot, 





valley, and he _ spoke 
doubtfully of the depth 
of the snow, and the 
probability of the pass 
being blocked, we 
wondered. We _ suspected 
that he was making much 
of the difficulties, and 
rebelled against taking a 
guide. 

One was taken, however. 
He came to call us at 
daybreak next morning, a 
stout fellow with a dark 
visage and a broken nose, 
cheery and good-tempered, 
and with a skin bottle at 
his side that held a truly 
marvellous quantity of 
wine. Eight o’clock saw 
the three of us climbing 
the steep path that wound 
up through the box-trees at 
the back of the inn; and 
so mounting higher and 
higher until the village and 
the little plots of land about 
it and the silver streak of 
torrent lay beneath us in 
the sunshine, no _ bigger | 
than a child’s toys. Then 
the snowy cone of the Pic 
d’Aspe came into sight at 
the head of the Urdos 
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valley, between us and the 


land of legend and ro- 

mance, which our fancies peopled with a 
hundred Cids and a thousand Don Quix- 
otes. Presently, on the other side of the 
valley, and so behind us, more snow 
heights and plains came into view ; nor was 
it long before, steadily climbing, for the 
most part up the dry bed of a stream, we 
rose above the snow-line of these opposite 
heights, without ourselves coming to any, 
our flank of the hill enjoying the noon-day 
sun. By ten o’clock we thought we had 
done enough for the time ; and were glad 
to fling ourselves down hot and breathless 
by a small stream, and take lunch anda 
pull at the guide’s bottle. 


‘*aAH, HOW IT RAINED!” 


with no danger but much toil, towards 
the blue lunette, the bite where the sky 
ate into the ridge above us, which marked 
the first of the two passes we had to 
surmount—the Col de Lorry. We gained 
it, and cast one glance—only one, for we 
were hot and a freezing wind was blow- 
ing across the top—at the chaos of peaks 
and snow-fields we saw about us. Then 
we plunged downwards into a cup-like 
valley of virgin snow, where the blue 
dome above, the pure white round us 
seemed of unearthly beauty: relieved by 
no touch of other colour save the pale 
sea-green that lurked in our sunken foot- 
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prints, or gleamed more faintly in the 
ominous blocks of ice, which, as we 
neared the bottom, began to lie here and 
there, half buried by the snow. 

Our guide, it was clear, did not like 
these blocks; for he presently turned 
aside from the short cut he was taking — 
right across the basin to the Col d’Aas de 
Vielle, which notched the farther rim ; and 
slightly ascending again, began to skirt 
the hollow. This process was not made 
more pleasant by his hint that we must 
neither slip nor make a noise, for fear 
of an avalanche. He pointed out that 
the snow on which we were moving was 
very liable to slide ; and showed the track 
by which the ice had fallen from parts 
of the mountain overtopping our basin. 
There was no need to caution us after 
this. We went as delicately as ever did 
Agag ; and, no mischance befalling us, 
reached by great exertions the summit of 
the second pass —-seven thousand feet 
above the sea. 

A cutting wind, a world all white, a 
draught of wine—and we plunge down- 
wards through snow up to the thigh. 
At the top we had caught but a partial 
view of the Pic du Midi d’Ossau, but 
a little lower, we halt and stand, amazed 
by its beauty. It directly faces our path. 
About twice the height of Ben Nevis, its 
nine thousand odd feet are no measure of 
the grace and boldness with which its 
slender double-headed shaft shoots up to 
meet the sunlight. For the last three 
thousand feet of its height it is a mere 
pillar, a column of purest white and 
noble shape, the very semblance in its 
slender outlines of some fair woman in 
a bridal veil. But viewed from a point 
still lower it gains majesty and terror. 
We, who were not mountaineers, quailed 
before its height, its dizzy precipices, and 
the fields of pitiless rocks from which its 
crest rises so superbly. We crouched on 
the slope facing it, and gazed, fascinated 
by the majestic presence which seemed to 
pervade all space round us—and so ate 
an egg apiece, and _ silently resumed 
our descent through the clogging 
snow. 

From this we soon grew very anxious 
toescape. But the face of the mountain 
on which we now stood was the colder ; 
and though we ploughed our way down 
with steady persistence, sometimes at a 
headlong pace, sometimes more cau- 
tiously, it seemed as if we should never 
reach firm ground again. An hour—two 
hours, passed. Still we were descending 


one behind the other, with aching limbs 
and joints almost dislocated by the con- 
tinual jolting. Even when we reached a 
wood, we were not at large, for between 
the trees the snow lay in deep drifts, into 
which we fell and out of which we 
struggled, as best we could. But joy! 
At length the trees grew more thickly, 
the drifts were more rare. Westruck a 
path, ran swiftly down it, crossed a kind 
of clearing and stepped on a rude bridge 
which spanned a torrent. We were at 
Bious Artigues, an hour’s walk only above 
Gabas. We had only to follow the rough 
cart-track which ran by the stream to 





“*A FELLOW WITH A DARK VISAGE AND 
BROKEN NOSE,” 


reach home and dinner. And we did 
reach them a little after dark ; and lost 
not a moment in calling for white wine 
and red, and the best dinner and the 
best beds and the softest chairs and a 
fire! For what did we not deserve in our 
own judgment—let the Société Ramonde 
say what it pleases—who had crossed the 
Col d’Aas de Vielle on the last day but 
four of November ? 

And the next day? It is a joy to me 
even now to look back upon that next 
day spent at Gabas, with the conscious- 
ness of virtue upon us. Gabas isa small 
hamlet four thousand feet above the sea, 
at the head of the Vallée d’Ossau. It 
nestles under three great wooded bluffs of 
mountains, that rise so abruptly round it 
and so overhang it, as to darken the win- 
dows of its dozen houses. It is only by 
standing close to the panes, and throwing 
back one’s head, that any view of the 
sky can be got. Snow grizzles the 
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brows of these bluffs, and behind and 
above them stretch unseen peaks and 
glaciers. Round the hill which immediately 
faces the valley and stops the road run 
two streams and two hill-paths. Down 
the western of these we had come the 
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seemed unequal to its task. It was in- 
deed a rare day! a day of lazy sauntering 
in the sun in a world which we had all to 
ourselves—for there was no _ other 
stranger at Gabas: a day long, yet not 
long enough ; and coming fitly to an end 





previous day. 
So now, armed 
with wine and 


bread and a cold 
chicken, we set 
out to explore 
the other. Pass- 
ing through a 
gloomy defile 
bristling with 
pines and box- 
trees, we emer- 
ged on a long 
green valley still 
narrow but dot- 
ted with sheep 
and ponies, and 
gay with sun- 
shine. On our 
left a grassy 
slope led up to 
grey cliffs whose 
rounded summits 
covered with 
partially melted 
snow had all the 
appearance of 
the smooth white 
top of a wedding- 
cake—to  com- 
pare great things 
with small ones. 





On our right 
the slope was 
thickly wooded ; 
and above it 


rose the stupen- 
dous beauty of 
the Pic du Midi. 
The air was 
crisp, the rays 
of the sun fell 
warmly. At noon we lay on our backs 
in huge contentment, and ate and drank 
and gave the bones to the great dog 
which had come with us from the inn. 
Lazily we watched stray Spanish pede- 
strians pass on foot down the glen; 
smugglers or Carlists or what you will, 
who had come over by some obscure 
track. We looked at the hill-locked 
valley with its smiling pastoral scene, 
and then at the glittering heights that 
seemed to pierce the sky; and words 
failed us. The very power of enjoyment 
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**A MAN WHO HAD AN ORGAN ON HIS BACK WAS LEADING HIM.” 


in a dark walk home under a night sky 
that minute by minute flashed and glim- 
mered with showers of falling stars; 
which in that far-away upland valley it 
was impossible to suppose were otherwise 
than ordered and arranged for our sole 
pleasure and delight. 

And the time had not been without its 
excitements. ‘‘If you see a bear, make 
a note of him for me,” the Tender-foot 
had asked me weeks before in England. 
And I had assented cheerfully : yet with a 
consciousness that if I should meet a bear, 
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and have the use of my limbs, making a 
note of him would not be the first thing 
| should be at. Again a gentleman in 
Pau—it is wonderful how differently 
different people look at the same thing 

-had warned me not to go into the 
mountains so late in the year for fear of 
the bears. ‘‘ And mind,” he said, ‘‘ if you 
do meet one in a narrow path put down 
your coat or cap in the track and go to 
one side. He will play with the coat 
and will not follow you!” 

Well, here in Gabas we heard of bears. 
Wedid more. Wemeta boy with a pony 
bringing down from the hills three dead 
sheep which had been killed by them 
the night before. And I add for the 
benefit of the Tender-foot the rumour 
prevalent in the Pyrenees, that there 
were at this time from fifty to seventy 
bears among the mountains. There 
were until a few years back over four 
hundred. But the Carlists in their last 
rising being shut up in the hills and 
pressed for food killed great numbers of 
them. For myself, I saw but one bear 
in the Pyrenees. He passed close to me, 
going down a hill; and looked at me 
savagely enough but did not attack me. 
And, indeed, a man who had an organ at 
his back was leading him with a long 
chain. 

We left Gabas with regret, and walked 
to Eaux Chaudes, the well-known water- 
ing-place, a few miles below it in the 
Vallée d’Ossau. Of this I need only say 
that it is a straggling village built along 
the verge of the torrent at the narrowest 
part of the glen, in beautiful scenery and 
with fine gardens on the hill above it; 
that its hotels are very dear; and that 
perhaps more than any other place of the 
kind in the Pyrenees it is in favour with 
English people, who find in it a pleasant 
mean between the primitive rudeness of 
Gabas, and the gloomy splendour of Eaux 
Bonnes. A little way below it, the valley, 
just before it widens into the plain of 
Laruns, seems absolutely closed. The 
torrent escapes through a rift a hun- 
dred feet deep and half a score wide ; 
and so churns and foams its way to 
freedom. But the road cannot follow 
itand has to make a giddy ascent along 
the face of the cliff, and pass through a 
singular opening half-gateway half-tunnel 
—when lo! the traveller has the little 
town of Laruns with its plain at his feet. 

However, we merely took a cup of 
coffee in the town, and then passing into 
a lateral valley which points eastward, 


breasted the steep ascent to Eaux Bonnes. 
That town is one of the most character- 
istic of the Pyrenean bathing-places ; 
sharing the distinction with Cauterets, 
and Bagnéres de Luchon. I can easily 
explain what it is—and what they too are 
with a difference: a morsel of a great 
city with the gauds and tinsel and frippery 
of the city still upon it, set down im a 
crevice of the eternal hills. To make 
such a place, you must take a piece of 
Hyde Park Corner with a bit of Gros- 
verior Place and another bit of Piccadilly 
—all life size; throw in the Alexandra 
Hotel and Limmer’s and the Métropole, a 
French casino and a couple of band- 
stands. Let there be three or four score 
of houses in all ; and all big ones except 
the cottages that lurk unseen below the 
banks of the torrent. And then let sheer 
wooded heights press in upon them, and 
overhang them, and above these let the 
snows of the Pic de Gers peep in grim 
smiling wonder—wonder what this queer 
human nest—a speck in the mountain 
wilderness — may be. Such is Eaux 
Bonnes; and such with differences are 
Luchon and Cauterets. 

When we arrived the place seemed 
deserted. It was as a town of the dead. 
No one appeared in the streets, no sound 
save that of a church bell was to be 
heard. Most of the hotels, which can 
together lodge some thousands of visitors, 
were closed; all were empty. Numbers 
of windows were boarded up against the 
storms of winter. In a word it was not 
the season at Eaux Bonnes; and— 
stupendous thought !—we were the only 
visitors in this gloomy, gorgeous out- 
work of Paris. We were glad to finda 
decent hotel—its sole staff the manageress 
and a maid, both Spanish Basques— 
which would take us in. 

We stayed there over Sunday, matur- 
ing our plans and hardening our hearts 
for a great feat. We would cross the 
Col de Tortes and the Col de Saucéde to 
Argelés in the Vallée d’Azun without a 
guide. And accordingly on Monday 
morning we got away with lunch and 
our knapsacks before eight o’clock ; and 
reached the Cantiniére or Road-makers’ 
Canteen at the foot of the saddle-shaped 
Col de Tortes without misadventure 
about nine. The hill-side leading up to 
the pass was pretty well covered with 
brushwood ; but a perpendicular rock 
which rises above the Col furnished us 
with an excellent landmark. This rock 
is called the ‘‘ Obisque,” possibly from 
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‘‘obispo,” the Spanish for bishop, be- 
cause it resembles a mitre; or it may be 
only a corruption of ‘ obelisque.” Be 
that as it may it did us good service ; for 
although we passed through the usual 
mishaps of guideless men, though we 
lost our way in the underwood, and 
found ourselves in the track of falling 
stones—as a dozen prostrate trunks 
proved—though we emerged again and 
again on the wrong side of ravines and 
morasses and extricated ourselves as best 
we could, yet pressing on steadily ‘we 
gained at length by its help the stretch of 
snow and ice immediately below ; 
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shaken, until a certain flask had been 
drained. 

And then we began to see our predica- 
ment. We must either go back over the 
Col de Tortes to Eaux Bonnes, and make 
good speed too, or we should not be 
over the dangerous part of the climb 
before nightfall. Or, descending into the 
valley below us by a faint track which we 
had marked a short distance back, we 
must take our chance of regaining the 
road at some point beyond the obstacle; 


and so carry out our original plan. 
We chose the latter course and got 





the pass. From this point we | 
went cautiously ; but the snow 
proved firm and safe, and we 
reached the summit of the Col 
about twelve. 

We thought that now our 
troubles were over. But begin- 
ning to descend we found the snow 
deep and soft. We sank into it 
to the thigh, and were soon so 
thoroughly engaged in the task 
of getting through it that we 
strayed too far to the left. When 
at length, still at a considerable 
altitude, we struck the road, it 
was at the wrong point and two 
miles short of the place where we 
should have joined it. But the 
road, we thought, was the road. 
We knew it. passed over the Col 
de Saucéde. 

Yes, the road was the road, and 
our road too. But half a mile 
farther on it ran a mere cornice 
against the face of the cliff ; and 
just there the snow had formed 
upon it level with the low wall on the 
precipice side, and twelve feet deep 
against the hill-side—slantwise if the 
reader understands. We dared not try to 
climb along this frozen slope, from which 
a single slip would precipitate us into the 
giddy depth a sheer thousand feet below 
us; and in an evil moment we crawled 
above it, and clinging to the hill-side, 
which is there too steep to retain the 
snow, tried to pass round the corner. 
Well, the fifteen minutes which followed 
were bad. We failedto get round. We 
became crag fast with the gulf yawning 
for us as it seemed. A few moments 
of fear—then a struggle made with 
shaking limbs and shrinking eyes—and 
we were safe again and down in the 
road from which we started. Down and 
safe, but still speechless and somewhat 
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‘“THE MANAGERESS.,” 


down, and after a rough walk and a 
severe climb did regain the road and 
passed by it over the easy Col de 
Saucéde. I remember that in the pano- 
rama of mountains—some golden in the 
evening sunlight where the snow had 
slipped from the rocks, some palely 
gleaming, some dark and huge and 
frowning—which was here exposed to 
us, One rose supreme in savage naked- 
ness, if not in height. It showed a front 
so bare and sheer from base to summit, 
that only some Titanic storm which had 
bodily shorn away the nearer half could 
reasonably ‘account for its appearance. 
Now our difficulties were really over. A 
good road, descending by those splendid 
zigzags which are scarcely known in 
England, enabled us to drop down about 
six o’clock into the village of Arrens. 
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There we dined, with much thankfulness ; 
and after dinner cheerily walked through 
the darkness to Argelés, seven miles 
distant. 

At a village three or four miles south of 
Argelés, the main valley, now fully 
formed, throws out a brafich to the right. 
This I call the Cauterets valley, that most 
melancholy of fashionable watering-places 
being at its head. The continuation of 
the valley, or the left-hand branch, which- 
ever you prefer to call it, is longer and 
larger, and gradually leads the walker to 
Gavarnie, a kind of Pyrenean Chamouni. 
The Cauterets valley is the more thickly 
wooded, the more fertile, the ' more 
beautiful perhaps. That of Gavarnie, 
at any rate in its upper part above Luz 
and St. Sauveur, is on a larger scale, 
and more bold in outline; it is wild and 
cold and barren, but not beautiful. 

We went to Cauterets first and found it 
a larger Eaux Bonnes, with the sad ad- 
ditions of an all-pervading smell of 
sulphur, and a dense fog which is a 
common visitor there. The town boasts 
the same great hotels, the same big 
houses, the same cramped promenade, 
the same windows darkened by impend- 
ing mountains, the same air of being 
out of place where it is. But the hills 
about it are bigger, and it stands rather 
in a puncture than a crevice. It is a 
splendid place, but so sombre ; and the air 
about it was so close and oppressive dur- 
ing Our visit that we longed to escape 
from it and our big hotel, in which of 
course we were the only guests. We 
were glad to climb, by means of the 
wood-cutters’ slides, a glen behind the 
baths, and breathe the freer air of the 
mountains. Here the snow lay thick 
among the trees, and its dazzling white- 
ness in contrast with the bright green of 
the pines and the blue of the sky made 
up a picture of rare brilliance. Reaching 
the Pont d’Espagne, a rustic bridge cast 
boldly over some fine falls, we turned to 
the left and presently gained the Lac de 
Gaube, a grey frozen lake, lying at the 
foot of the Vignemale glacier, and com- 
pletely shut in by mountains. In the 
sunshine it was warm enough to lie ona 
cloak, andlunch and smoke and feast the 
eyes on the peaks above us, or discuss 
the fate of the unfortunate Englishman, 
Mr. Paterson, drowned here with his 
wife. But in the shade a hard frost 
prevailed, and the snow lay unmelted. 

Many of the Pyrenean valleys are not 
only most rich in foliage and colour, but 
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most confined and romantic just within 
the entrance. So now, proceeding to the 
main valley, which leads to Gavarnie, we 


find it at first picturesquely narrow. 
Presently it opens upon the charming 
little plain of Luz Here all is soft 


green pasturage, watered by a thousand 
shimmering rills, and so intersected by 





“THE MAID.” 


lines of poplars which cross it in every 
direction, and through the day are redu- 
plicated by as many rows of shadows, 
that the eye long retains an impression 
equally novel and pleasant. I call this 
oasis among the mountains the plain of 
Luz because that grim old town with its 
Templars’ church nestles in the corner to 
the east; but it might as fitly be dubbed 
**of St. Sauveur” in honour of the pretty 
watering-place, beloved by the Empress 
Eugénie, which fringes the river bank 
near the farther end. People pass be- 
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tween these two typical places by the 
Pont Napoléon, a very idyll of a bridge, 
so lightly and gracefully, in the midst of 
ivy and ferns and drooping trees, does it 
span the gorge in which the torrent flows. 
For this bridge, and one or two in the 
neighbourhood which are 
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little hamlet with its one inn stands just 
outside the chord of the semi-circular 
hollow—the vast quarry in the side of 
the Marboré, which is known as the 
Cirque de Gavarnie, and is _ probably 
more famous than any other of the 





manifest copies of it, and 
as many splendid roads, 
France has to thank the 
late Emperor, and does 
thank him. Hard by stands 
an obelisk—still I am glad 
to say uninjured— which 
years ago was raised in his 
honour by the gratitude of 
the province. 

Hidden away among the 
cramped houses of Luz 
stands a great curiosity: 
its Templars’ church. 
Church and churchyard— 
the latter very small and 
dank and melancholy—are 
surrounded by an enceinte 
circular in shape, about 
fifteen feet high, and loop- 
holed and_battlemented. 
Two square towers, one 
above the gateway, sur- 
mount the building; and 
for centuries, it is said, 
guns were mounted on the 
roof of the church. The 
place was of use in over- 
awing the Albigenses and 
Huguenots ; and even now 
a quantity of obsolete 
arms are stored there. 
Very, very old and out of 
date, it all seems; as old 
as our Temple Church in 
London, and in a mean 
squalid fashion not unlike 
it. Luz was once the head 
of a primitive republic, to 
which thirteen hamlets in 
the neighbourhood _ be- 
longed; it is said that 
towards the end of last century the gover- 
nor of Auch sent to demand the fiscal 
registers. They were forwarded to him, 
much to his astonishment, in the shape 
of two cartloads of tally-sticks. On a 
hill above the town are the remains of a 
castle, a round tower, and a square one 
joined by a curtain, which seen from a 
distance are imposing and arouse cu- 
riosity. Some tradition of English do- 
minion hangs about this ruin. 

At Gavarnie we found it cold. The 
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‘*CLINGING TO THE HILLSIDE.” 


Pyrenean lions. Viewed from the inn, 
this quarry—so tremendously is the eye 
deceived by the harmonious bigness of 
things—seems to be an ordinary hollow, 
possibly of human creation. It appears to 
be about a quarter of a mile distant, and 
its walls half that height perhaps. And 
the stranger thinks he will run across and 
glance at it while his dinner is being pre- 
pared. Let him do so. The walls are 
miles away and a mile high. To reach 
them he must trace the stream upwards 
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for some distance, he must scale a wooded 
ascent, and go through a copse, and 
across a dusty plain, and then toil over 
innumerable mounds of snow. By the 
time he has done all this—if he have 
proved so obstinate—another man will 
have eaten his dinner ; and even his bed 
will be in danger. But seriously, the 
illusion is a remarkable one. It clothes 
with interest a spectacle which is other- 
wise rather cold and dreary, and inspires 
less awe than he would expect who has 
pictured in fancy cliffs a mile high. 

It is true that when we saw the Cirque, 
the thousand water-falls which in sum- 
mer are so many threads on the scarred 
brow were invisible, or gleamed but 
dimly as huge icicles; true too that 
masses of snow thundered down from 
time to time portentously, and that the 
great brown walls were traced, where the 
snow lay on ledges, with dainty patterns 
in white, that in some degree satisfied our 
cravings for beauty. But big as the 
thing is, it lacks grace. Bulk and height 
are there. The shapeliness of outline 
which exalts those attributes is wanting. 
And so to me the Cirque of Gavarnie 
seems lifeless and unimpressive, not to 
be named in comparison with the Pic du 
Midi d’Ossau viewed from a point a little 
above Bious Artegues, or the aspect of 
the Vignemale from the Lac de Gaube. 

This question of the impressiveness of 
various objects recalls to memory a great 
wooded bluff which we passed near Luz 
on the return journey. It was of vast size 
and height, rising up directly from the 
road, and sloping throughout, an un- 
broken face of hill, at the same angle ; 
which angle was such that a man could 
just climb it and keep erect. In colour it 
was a mass of blurred browns; browns 
of every shade, from that which in the 
birch verges on purple to the pale yellow 
of dead bracken. Very far up near its 
summit we could distinguish, but at an 
infinite distance, the tiny outlines clean 
cut in that clear air, of a toy cottage or 
two, a toy wood-pile. Well, this hill, 
though immense in appearance, was prob- 
ably not over 2,000 feet high ; and by the 
side of the cliffs at Gavarnie a puny 
thing. But circumstances alter cases— 
and hills; and standing where it did it 
was a large matter to the eye. We 
turned from it with regret. 

The next day, Sunday, we spent at 
Argelés, attending church, and being 
rewarded by a sight of the firemen’s féte, 
a business very like a club-walk in Eng- 
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land. The mass was celebrated to the 
accompaniment of drums and discordant 
trumpets, while the tricolor flag was 
waved and dipped before the altar at the 
more solemn parts of the service. I re- 
marked several species of head-cover- 
ings among the women who thronged 
and chattered about the uniforms, which 
their sweethearts and husbands sported 
with a pride and aplomb truly French. 
Some wore a black nun-like robe, which 
covered everything and had an effect al- 
most ghastly. Others wore a small red 
mantle or hood, plain or bound with 
black : very pretty this. A white starched 
kerchief twisted round the forehead was 
also common enough, and as unbecoming 
as common. And finally, there was the 
gay silk bandanna pushed coquettishly 
about the chignon, which may be seen 
every day in the streets of Bordeaux or 
Marseilles. 

On Monday we went by an early train 
to Lourdes, the place of miracles. From 
there to Bagnéres de Bigorre, thence by 
the Col d’Aspin to Arreau, and so over 
the Col de Peyresourde to Bagnéres de 
Luchon; these were the stages in an 
interesting three days’ walk. The whole 
distance was about sixty miles. At 
Loucrup on the first day we enjoyed from 
a comparatively low elevation an excel- 
lent view of the mountains in this part of 
the Pyrenees ; and could fully understand 
the boldness of outline and soaring grace 
which makes them no mean rivals of the 
higher and more bulky Alps. At Lou- 
crup also we discovered a survivor of the 
age of Rembrandt. He was a cobbler. 
His dress was of some dirty brown stuff, 
and he wore a great leather apron, cop- 
per rimmed spectacles, and a _ night-cap. 
His face was covered with black 
plaisters. He had lost one eye, and had 
a cast in the other, and it was certain 
that since Rembrandt took his portrait he 
had not washed himself. He was the 
landlord also of the village tavern, and in 
a murky interior, mainly filled by two 
great beds, cut for us from a_ huge 
sausage hanging to the rafters a few 
garlic-flavoured slices. These he handed 
down to us with his fingers. His wine 
was vile : but while we sat munching his 
bread, we had an opportunity of learning 
how the country people eat their meals. 
Two or three came in, and standing 
took a long draught from an earthen 
bowl, containing cold douilli; then each 
ate a hunch of bread, and another draught 
of soup completed the meal. I have taken 
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food, and enjoyed it in many rougher 
places, but there was a horrible air of 
grimy comfort about that inn at Loucrup 
which effectually took away my appetite. 
The man too was surly, and had none of 
that modest distrust in the sufficiency of 
his provisions which has elsewhere 
forced me, out of a corresponding deli- 
cacy, to make a meal whether I would or 
no. 
The latter part of the road to Bag- 
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néres de Bigorre is flat; the dust too 
was unpleasant. The town is the largest 
and finest in the mountains, but lacks the 
peculiar features of those I have described. 
The mountains stand away from it. It 
is On comparatively open ground. The 
houses have elbow-room. There are big 
squares and suburbs, and streets leading 
away into the country. It is not so evi- 
dently and ostentatiously a pleasure 
resort, and nothing else ; people live there 
all the year round. 

We found a corresponding change in 
the scenery about it. For instance, the 
valley between it and the Col d’Aspin is 
nowhere so narrow, so pretty or so well 
wooded as the more westerly ones which 
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we had before visited. It 


is instead 
wide, verdant, pastoral, full of scattered 


houses and villages. The hills on each 
side are of a moderate height and bulky. 
A raised plateau on our left, which sloped 
towards us, was so thickly dotted with 
small farmsteads that it resembled a 
city terrace of semi-detached houses, 
There were no fences, which are not 
yet known in this part of the country; 
and everywhere people were watching 
their flocks to prevent them straying. In 
one place a woman was devoting herself 
to two goats, her neighbour to a single 
cow, while a boy not far off guarded 
three pigs. And in all parts groups of 
men and women were so thickly scattered 
—I counted five coteries lying about in 
the space of a six-acre field—that the 
appearance of things was very idyllic, 
and enabled one to comprehend better the 
loves of Theocritus. 

After getting some lunch at a post- 
house at the foot of the ascent, we set to 
work upon the Col d’Aspin. Its summit 
is more than 6,000 feet above the sea, 
but an excellent road passes over it. 
We however tried a short cut in our 
wisdom, and lost our way in a wood of 
firs and yew-trees—in parts dark and 
sombre, and in others opening out into 
sunny glades and drives like those in 
an English park. The afternoon was 
growing to evening when we at length 
freed ourselves and gained the top of the 
pass, on which a little snow was lying. 
Then we found ourselves at the head 
of a narrow valley with magnificent 
peaks and precipices, glowing in the 
rays of the setting sun, to the eastward; 
a steep descent before us; and Arreau 
at our feet. The road ran down in won- 
derful zig-zags, but we of course cut off 
the corners. Even so, though the town 
had seemed so near that we had thought 
to be in its streets in twenty minutes, a 
full hour and half elapsed, and night 
came on before we reached it. The clear- 
ness of the air, and abruptness of the 
descent were such that though the dis- 
tance by the road from the top of the pass 
to the town is over eight miles, I should 
have fixed it at three. 

Arreau is a mean, squalid place, and 
the entrance to it on the side of Bagnéres 
de Bigorre is far from prepossessing. The 
houses wear an air of decay. Here and 
there, as we advanced, a light twinkled 
in the narrow streets, or was reflected in 
an unfenced stream ; and by avoiding the 
latter, and taking advantage of every 
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glimpse of the road, we stumbled at 
length upon our inn. It was a vast 
Spanish-looking place, built round a fold- 
yard. The kitchen and eating-room were 
on one side, the bedrooms on another, a 
café on athird. The fourth was taken up 


by the beetle-browed entrance, and the 
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towns, guarded by a couple of ruined 
castles, lay on the banks of the stream 
not far from one another, and marked the 
spot where centuries ago Spain set her 
boundary. Queer stories those old castles 
could teli if they might speak; strange 
traditions of border forays which even 
now linger in the minds 
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of the peasantry, and 
might by time and 
patience be extracted. 
But to us the little 
towns were sealed 
books. We eyed them 
eagerly with that dim 
shadowing of the past 


which in few takes form 
and shape; and went by 
them and did not even 
know their names. 

We crossed the Col de 
Peyresourde without 
adventure. There was 
no snow upon it, but the 
roadway was _ frozen 
hard,and the hoar-frost, 
still lingering where the 
sun had not touched it, 
made the sloping turf 
resemble the most deli- 
cate grey plush. At St. 
Aventin, a hamlet be- 
tween the Col and 
Luchon is an ancient 
church, built apparently 
out of the relics of a 
Roman temple, for, let 
into one of the walls are 
three small altars with 
bas-reliefs and _ inscrip- 
tions ; and the porch is 
curiously carved. A 
Roman temple in a nook 
of the Pyrenees, 4,000 
feet above the sea,sounds 
strange ; bearing testi- 
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stables. The rooms up stairs opened 
upon a gallery running round the yard. 
The soup was greasy, the landlady 
indescribably dirty, and altogether we 
were not sorry to leave Arreau as early as 
possible next day. 

Following a green valley resembling 
that of yesterday, and fording a stream 
where the bridge had lately been de- 
stroyed by a freshet, we found about 
mid-day the hills begin to grow higher 
and bolder. Three or four small grey 


mony as it does to a 
most settled and peace- 
ful rule. One wonders 
how long it was before the invading 
Goths and Vandals found their way to 
it, and quenched the tiny lamp of art 
that must have burned here for some 
little time after the greater lights of the 
plain had been put out. Between St. 
Aventin and Luchon we met troops of 
country people, some on ox-carts, some 
on foot, and more riding with sacks of 
flour before them—all on their way from 
Luchon market. 

Bagnéres de Luchon, perhaps the most 
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sumptuous of the Pyrenean bathing- 
places is a town of considerable size, full 
of handsome white buildings : with 
beautiful baths built of marble, and fine 
gardens. But when all is said and done, 
marble baths, save in the hottest of hot 
weather, are melancholy things. And 
Luchon in winter is as its baths. The 
scenery about it however is of the most 
beautiful, the most picturesque : a chaos 
of glens and ravines, mountains and 
waterfalls. 

We took one delightful walk over the 
Portillon to Bosost in Spain. Our road 
upwards lay all the way through woods 
of beech, oak, or fir, sparkling with 
snow-wreaths and icicles, or permitting 
charming peeps at the heights around. 
The Portillon is a natural gateway set in 


these woods. A_ great stone lies in a 
clearing : one side bears the initial E for 


Spain—in red paint; the other F for 
France. It is the land-mark between 
the two countries. We sat on it, and 
enjoyed the idea; and indeed it was 
delightful to find this boundary-mark not 
on a dusty highway but amid woods and 
hills. Passing on and downwards we 
came upon the custom-house, round 
which half-a-dozen men in a dark blue 
uniform, armed with carbines, were loung- 
ing. They let us pass unchallenged, and 
another hundred yards brought us to the 


brow which overlooks the Vallée d’Aran. ° 


It lay at our feet, narrow and deep, 
and full of sunshine, which picked out 
brightly the white-washed houses and slate 
roofs of Bosost. Down the middle of the 
valley, brawling over stones, and flash- 
ing in the sun’s rays ran the Garonne; 
not so big as the Dee at Llangollen and 
more shallow, yet like it. We had last 
seen it a strong deep river at Toulouse ; 
but its name carried us back in memory 
rather to the busy quays and broad 
yellow streams of Bordeaux. 

Bosost is a distinctly Spanish hamlet. 
I have seen towns in the heart of Spain 
not one half so Spanish. The one street, 
a slough in wet weather, a dust-heap in 
dry, was un-paved, un-macadamized, un- 
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scavenged. The doors and windows were 
of un-painted wood. The houses them. 
selves were heavy and substantial, with 
few windows. Often the ground-floor was 
a stable, and the living rooms—only to be 


reached through it—were above. Yet 
all the houses were insured. A great 
yew tree stood in the small square. The 


church by its side was old, massive and 
ugly without, dark and tawdry within. 
But at Bosost we learned one lesson, 
We begged a French-speaking native, 
apparently a poor man, to guide us to 
an inn where we could get some lunch. 
He complied readily ; and on parting we 
offered him a trifle. He took off his hat 
and declined it. This was our first lesson 
in Spanish manners, and we did not for- 
get it. 

Day by day the weather had been 
growing colder. But at Luchon on the 
following morning the thermometer 
registered twelve degrees of frost. We 
took this as a hint to withdraw; and at 
once began our retreat to Pau, pausing 
only on the way to visit St. Bertrand de 
Comminges. It is an old town standing 
on an isolated rock. Reaching it from 
the plain by a staircase we were struck by 
its likeness to Avranches or Stirling. 
The old walls, the old gateways, the old 
houses—one bears a date about 1400— 
the old streets and wynds, the old church 
which was once a cathedral, all remain; 
though newer and, for a wonder, less 
clean suburbs are springing up round 
them. Inside the church is a fine oak 
choir of the reign of Francis I., in whose 


time all the churches in this part of 
France seem to have been restored. 
This old town was captured and lost 


and taken over and over again by the 
followers of Henry IV., in his wars 
with the League; and standing on the 
terrace before the church, with a beauti- 
ful panorama. of mountains filling the 


southern view, one could picture in some 
degree the anxious watch the burghers of 
that day kept, and enter into their feel- 
ings, as night fell on one flag or the 
other. 
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6 INDIA,” it has been 
confidently asserted, 
‘‘has no song- 
birds !” There could 
not be a_ greater 
mistake. 

If Europe has 
her nightingale, her 
song -thrush and 
her robin; if America can boast of her 
mocking-bird, and Africa of her canary, it 
would, indeed, be strange if Asia, and 
especially that, to us, most important 
portion of ‘‘the gorgeous East,” Hindo- 
stan, were to be bracketed with Australia 
as a tuneless land. 

Without at present stopping to inquire 
whether there is any foundation for the 
imputation, as regards the great island- 
continent of the south, I repeat that in 
respect of India, the charge can in no 
wise be substantiated. 

Asia possesses some of the most 
delightful songsters to be met with in the 
world, and most of them hail from Hin- 
dostan ; for, although the bulbuls haunt 
the Syrian shores of the Mediterranean, 
and those of the Persian Gulf, the shamas 
and the dyal birds are for the most part 
Indian. 

Some little confusion has existed in the 
past as to the identity or non-identity of 
these magnificent songsters, but does so 
no longer ; and, as they are near relations, 
first cousins at least, the mistake is 
pardonable, and has long since been con- 
doned ; for the additional knowledge of the 
musicians gained in the process of clearing 
up the passing error, has more than 























compensated for the temporary cloud 
that, for a while, threw a shade over the 
peaceful realm of ornithology, and plunged 
its rulers for a season into the bitter flood 
of scientific controversy. 

Gould, no mean authority, awards the 
palm for minstrelsy to the shama, Cofsy- 
chus macrurus, of which Mr. Phillipps 
writes in the following glowing terms :— 
‘*The shama delights in dark holes and 
corners (like an English nightingale) and 
usually keeps low down among the shrubs 
and bushes. It is exceedingly fond of 
the lower and smaller boughs of the 
rhododendrons, and from the midst of 
these will warble forth its sweet and 
gentle song by the hour, ascending and 
hiding among the leaves at roosting-time. 
So low and gentle is this song that it can 
be heard only by those who are near, and 
by those who have observant ears. Some 
people seldom hear the voice of the 
charmer, charm he never so wisely. In 
the house during the winter also the 
shama gives forth its sweetest strains 
when entirely hidden from view in some 
dark corner. What a sweet-tempered, 
gentle, amiable, little darling! So you 
may say, if you have butone. Alas! our 
sweet-tempered angel has but to hear a 
note from one of its kind when, emerging 
from its obscurity and casting all its 
amiability to the winds, bounding to the 
top of the highest available post of 
observation, it pours forth such a volley 
of abuse, in notes of defiance so powerful 
and full, that it is difficult to believe that 
it is the same bird, or sometimes, indeed, 
that such notes can come from a bird at 
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all. If the intruder be ‘get-at-able,’ a 
chase immediately follows, and_ the 


stranger will probably be injured or 
destroyed unless the birds be separated. 
For a time I kept two fairly-matched 
males in the same aviary; but it was a 
mistake. Nevertheless, it was worth a 
king’s ransom to see them, from time to 
time, on the ground, face to face, a few 
inches apart, singing, whistling and 
warbling at one another, in notes which 
were perfectly marve!lous, and far excel- 
ling anything I have ever heard coming 
from a lone bird. Undoubtedly the 
shama is a wondrous songster and 
whistler; but individual specimens vary 








RIVAL SHAMAS—“S YOU’RE ANOTHER !” 





considerably, probably on account of the 
way in which they have been trained. 1 
have heard of one that could render several 
tunes with perfect accuracy.” 

Having had the pleasure on more than 
one occasion of listening to the entrancing 
strains of the birds referred to above, and 
seen them engaged in mimic warfare, | 
must say that for real melody, variety and 
compass, I have never met with the equal 
of the shama, and only regret that the 
birds should be so dear, dealers asking 
from £3 to 410 apiece for them. The 
latter sum however is excessive, and 
although I know that it has been asked 
and paid, I should not advise any amateur 
to give it, for I consider £5 the outside 
limit at which one ought to stop, for the 
shama is by no means rare in India, nor 
very difficult to keep in confinement. 

It should be treated much on the same 
lines as an English nightingale, that is, 
bearing in mind that it is a purely insecti- 
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vorous bird, and cannot live long, much 
less thrive, on a diet consisting for the 
most part of farinaceous products and 
hard-boiled yolk of too often not fresh 
eggs. Ants’ eggs, however, are cheap, 
and mealworms not very dear, while the 
harmless necessary blackbeetle, otherwise 
cockroach, can be had anywhere for the 
asking, and on a combination of the above 
a nightingale will thrive to admiration, and 
so will a shama, or any soft-billed bird. 
Silkworms, in every stage of their exist- 
ence, and wasp-grub are two useful 
variants, not difficult to be obtained. 

The shama, to quote again from Mr. 
Phillipps, is a little larger and longer than 





the nightingale, with a longer tail, which, 
1 may add, it flirts after the manner of 
the wagtail tribe. At first sight it appears 
black all over the upper parts, and also 
on the head, neck, throat, and upper part 
of breast. The flight feathers are, how- 
ever, brown of different shades, and those 
on the lower part of the back are white. 
The four central tail feathers are longer 
than the others, and black, the four 
outer on each side have white ends; the 
outer feathers having more of the white 
colour than the inner, the line of 
division between the two shades being 
drawn in a slanting direction. 

The black feathers, continues Mr. 
Phillipps, entirely conceal the white below, 
so that when the bird is crouching in a 
dark corner, as it habitually does when 
alarmed, not a speck of white shows, and 
the shama is almost invisible, except to 
a practised eye. When flying, however, 
the white is conspicuous. On rare 
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occasions, when excited by the presence 
of a rival, and probably also when court- 
ing, the male moves the white feathers of 
the tail scissors fashion, with great 
rapidity, producing a curious effect. 

The lower part of the breast, the under 
parts, and the small feathers under the 
shoulders, are a rich reddish brown, the 
line between this colour and the black on 
the upper part of the breast 
being sharply drawn. In the 
male, the black of the head, 
neck, and shoulders, is very 
deep and glossy. In_ the 
female, however, these parts 
are more slate-coloured, and 
the colours generally less 


distinct. 
The wings are rounded, the 
fourth feather being the 


longest, and the flight is jerky 
and rather weak. The legs and 
claws are dull white, and the 
beak black-brown. The total 
length of an adult male is ten 
inches, of which the _ tail 
measures five and a quarter 
inches. 

Nearly allied to the shama, 
but differing from it in many 
particulars, is the dayul, or 
dyal bird, Copsychus saularis, as 
it was named by the great 
Linne, who mistaking the crea- 
ture’s Indian appellation as 
referring in some way to a 
sundial, named it so/aris, or by 
lapsus pennae, saularis, which is 
perhaps one of the funniest 
little mistakes I have come 
across in all my ornithological 
researches, and saularis, copsy- 
chus saularis, the magpie- 
robin, has remained to this day. 

By the bye the name magpie-robin, 
bestowed on the bird by Jerdon, is singu- 
larly appropriate, for the steely-blue-black 
and the pure white of the plumage 
remind one forcibly of the familiar pie, 
that terror of farmers’ wives who have 
callow broods of ducklings or chicken to 
look after, and in its ‘‘ little ways,” it 
bears an equally striking resemblance to 
cock-robin, the beloved of our childhood, 
and like that much misunderstood darling 
is a veritable tyrant, no pair suffering 
another within earshot of their nest, 
without fighting all intruders to the 
death. In fact, so well known is the 
pugnacious character of the magpie- 
robin, that Gould tells us it is as 





regularly trained for mimic warfare by, or 
perhaps for, the wealthy natives of ‘‘the 
gorgeous East,” as English gamecocks 
used to be in the ‘‘ good old times,” 
before the shriek of the locomotive was 
heard in our land, or the voice of the 
modern humanitarian school had suc- 
ceeded in making itself distinguished 
above the babel of modern cries. 


DYAL BIRD (Cofsychus saularis) AND SHAMA (¢. macrurus). 


An eminent ornithologist describes the 
song of this bellicose musician as ‘‘a 
most gushing melody of great power, 
that is chiefly heard in the after part of 
the day, both before and after sunset.” 

A correspondent writes: ‘‘I have had 
my dyal bird since last September (1891). 
It is a magpie-looking bird with shama 
manners and style.” That is, it reminds 
the spectator of the British magpie as to 
its coat, of the nightingale as to its song, 
and of the robin and the wagtail as to its 
deportment. Gould, however, in his 
splendid work on the birds of Asia, 
declares that he has never seen it flirt its 
tail up and down wagtail fashion, but 
other observers say it does, and I must 
give in my adhesion to the majority, 
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which, however, I should not do, if their 
verdict ran counter to my own observa- 
tions. 

Russ, the eminent Berlin ornithologist, 
gives the name of elsterdrossel (magpie- 
thrush) to the bird under notice, probably 
from its black and white dress, and its 
melodious song, but Jerdon’s name fits 
better with its habits, and is altogether 
preferable if the Indian designation is 





MALACCA DYAL BIRD (Cofsychus mindanensis). 


departed from, which there does not 
appear to be any good reason for 
doing. 


The London Zoological Society pur- 
chased a male of this species in 1869, and 
a pair in 1872; the following year these 
birds nested in the western aviary and 
hatched two young ones, the first time 
of breeding; but there are none there 
now. 

An allied species inhabits the 
Seychelles, but differs slightly from its 
Indian relative, as does also Copsychus 
mindanensis, the Malaccan dayul, which 
also occurs in China and Siam, where it 
is in much request as a cage-bird, not 
only on account of its song, but also of 
its fighting propensities, which, as I have 
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already said, are not inferior to those of a 
game-cock or a robin-redbreast. 

Yet another member of the family is 
found in Ceylon, Copsychus brevirostris, but 
I venture to think that instead of being a 
distinct species it and the others men- 
tioned, with the exception of the shama, 
are merely local varieties of the same. 
This, however, in the present state of our 
knowledge on the subject is only a 
surmise, which might 
indeed be easily deter- 
mined as_ correct, or 
otherwise by cross-pair- 
ing the supposed species 
in a suitable aviary, 
where they would prob- 
ably breed. Then, if the 
young were fertile, the 
identity of the species 
would be established, as 
their difference would 
be if the young of the 
cross were hybrids. 

Copsychus suavis, how- 
ever, the orange-bellied 
dayul is certainly a 
distinct species, for it is 
if anything, a little larger 
than the dayul, but is 
coloured like the shama, 
than which it has a 
broader and _ relatively 
shorter tail, the colour- 
ing of which, however, 
is identical with that of 
its smaller prototype. 
So that Gould’s warning 
not to confound it 
with XKittacula macroura, 
as the shama has been 
named by Jerdon, is not 
wholly unnecessary. 

The former ornithologist also declares 
that although a splendid songster, it must 
yield the palm to the shama, which, by 
general consent is established as prima 
donna, or is it primo tenor? of Indian 
feathered minstrels. 

All these birds, with the exception of 
the orange-bellied Copsychus, abound 
throughout the vast extent of our Indian 
Empire, some of them even pushing into 
Siam and the Flowery Land, wherever 
there are woodlands and copses, and well- 
grown gardens, but shunning the denser 
jungles, which seems rather strange 
considering that they are so fond of 
cover; but perhaps, like some other 
bipeds, they consider that too much even 
of a good thing is good for nothing, and 











so avoid the abode of the tiger and the 
monkey tribe, and, very possibly, it is on 
account of the latter gentry, who are, 
proverbially, fond of aufs au naturel, that 
they prefer to occupy the more open 
portions of the country. 

It seems somewhat curious that a family 
of birds so widely spread over such an 
extent of the world’s surface, and re- 
nowned, moreover, for such powers of 
song as they all undoubtedly possess—it 
is curious, | repeat, that they should be 
so seldom imported here, and particularly 
as the few that do arrive immediately 
change hands at such a considerable 
figure ; but most likely it is the middlc- 
man who gets all 
the profit, and the 


importer, or ex- 
porter rather, 
little or none. 

Now, in the 
case of the honey- 
eaters I could ~ 
understand that a ‘ 
good deal of 


difficulty stood in 
the way of their 
importation, but 
here we have birds 
which are habit- 
ually caged in 
their native land, 
and there’ kept 
for years without 
the least difficulty, 
as Gould relates, 
on a mixture of flour and eggs with the 
addition of a few maggots thrown in 
now and then, and yet they are almost 
as scarce as the fabled Phoenix, and 
dearer than most of the members of the 
parrot race. 

Yes, it must be the middleman! He is 
too anxious to make his fortune, and by 
asking an exorbitant price defeats his 
own object. As I have said the birds are 
by no means uncommon, a:id very easy to 
cater for, so that there is practically no 
reason whatever why they should not be 
imported and placed on the market for, 
Say, a pound or five and twenty shillings 
each ; and if that were done, they would 
soon supersede the noisy canary and the 
much more delicate nightingale in the 
rooms and aviaries of the lovers of bird- 
music. 

The rufous, or orange-bellied copsy- 
chus, indeed, might .be an exception, 
seeing that it hails from the Indian 
islands, rather than from the mainland, 
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but if we could obtain its smaller con- 
gener, the shama, and its other relatives, 
the Dayuls, at a moderate rate, that 
would not be of so much consequence. 

However, it all depends on the law of 
supply and demand : let the public inquire 
in increased numbers for these delightful 
birds, and most melodious songsters, and 
the dealers will import them in greater 
numbers than they have hitherto done, 
and, as a consequence, their price will 
come down, for the middlemen, as their 
wont is, will undersell each other, and the 
public will reap the benefit of their 
competition. 

It is probable, too, after a time that we 
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should be able to breed these birds, 
certainly as readily as we do others of 
foreign origin that for years past have 
been the delight of the fancy, but at 
present a female shama or dayul is a 
desideratum, ardently longed for, indeed, 
by more than one fancier, but absolutely 
unattainable. Jerdon and Gould agree in 
pronouncing that these birds only produce 
one brood per season, the female laying 
from three to five eggs, which appear to 
vary very considerably in colour, unless, 
as the latter authority supposes, the nests 
of other birds have been mistaken for 
those belonging to members of the Cop- 
sychus family, which is far from improb- 
able, seeing that such errors happen over 
here in the case of familiar birds, and 
therefore, @ plus forte raison, in that of 
species of the identity of which a certain 
element of doubt admittedly exists in the 
mind of the observer. 

For instance, not very long since an 
occasional correspondent was good 
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enough to send me an egg, one of two 
that he had found on the ground, | think 
by the side of a stone, and from which he 
had flushed the mother, which he assured 
me, was neither more nor less than a 
cuckoo, and, he added, ‘‘ there can be no 
mistake about it, for | know a cuckoo 
when I see one.” 

Unfortunately however, for my corre- 
spondent’s accuracy and ornithological 
knowledge, the egg was that of a night- 
jar, and not at all that of a cuckoo, which 
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bird, as most people know, never incu- 
bates her own eggs, though my corre- 
spondent thought he had detected one in 
the act of doing so, and wrote to convey 
to me information, which would un- 
questionably have been of interest had it 
been founded on fact. 

Seeing therefore that mistakes are 
possible in the case of such well-known 
birds as the cuckoo and the night-jar, it 
is not improbable that when one observer 
reports the egg of the dayul to be blue, 
and another says it is grey, that one or 
the other is mistaken ; or both, according 
to another writer who declares that its 
colour is a combination of both ; a very 
pretty dispute, reminding one of the story 
of the chameleon, but which I am unfor- 
tunately not in a position to determine 
finally. 
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To return to our ‘‘ sweet-tempered 
little angel,” the shama, I agree with 
Mr. Phillipps that it ‘‘is not seen to 
advantage when kept shut up in a cage. 
Like the nightingale—and many owners 
of nightingales do not know this—if 
allowed plenty of liberty it will become 
very bold, familiar, and tame, taking 
food freely from the hand. In the house 
it should have a cage for its home, 
in which its food, &c., should be placed— 
a cage with an open door. One I had 
in my dining room used to come 
on to the table at meal times, take 
pieces of meat off my plate, and 
hop about quite at home, and it 
would retire to its den and warble 
forth a song of thankfulness and 
praise, putting many of the ‘lords 
of creation’ to shame. The same with 
one in my bird-room, or in the 
garden during the summer, always 
popping out from somewhere with 
a ‘tit,’ and an impudent jerk of the 
tail, on the look-out for a meal- 
worm. And this ‘popping out from 
somewhere,’ or, often, from ‘no- 
where,’ is one of the idiosyncrasies 
of the bird. The door may have 
been left open, and the shama 
have disappeared ; you may search 
every nook and corner, high and low, 
upstairs and downstairs, but no 
shama. You come into the room an 
hour later, and there is your bird 
all right. 

‘If confined in a cage, it should 
be a box-cage, or in one which has a 
sheltered and darkened corner, and 
in the cage there should be a small 
natural bough, and also a ledge or 
box high up, as it is very fond of rest- 
ing, on a flat place and high.” 

‘*The shama will thrive much better 
in a garden aviary during the summer 
than in the house, especially if there be 
plenty of shrubs and places of shelter. 
Indeed, if confined in the house during 
the warm weather, it is apt to pluck out 
its feathers, unless fed with tiresome 
judiciousness. It is best to bring it back 
to the house as soon as it shows signs of 
moulting, as it will throw out a much 
finer tail in the warm than in the cold 
But although bearing a good deal of the 
latter, if sudden changes of temperature 
are avoided, it is a delicate bird in an- 
other way. It is nervous, excitable, and 
naturally timid ; and if it be confined in 
an open cage without a dark retreat, or 
with too large perches, a paralytic fit may 
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be expected. It must havea good supply 
of grit, plenty of water for both drinking 
and washing, and doughy and indigestible 
food must be avoided like poison. It is 
very keen after mealworms, cockroaches, 
and insects of all kinds. The more small 
insects that can be placed in its way, the 
better ; and for stock food, the same as 
that given to nightingales will suit. Two 
males should not be kept together, and 
even towards nightingales, blue robins, 
and some other soft-billed birds, it is not 
always too friendly. But in my garden, 
where there is plenty of cover and a good 
deal of space, I have never known the 
shama interfere with any bird but one of 
its own species.’ 

N.B.—The garden in question is of con- 
siderable extent, and entirely enclosed 
with wire netting. Few amateurs, how- 
ever, can hope to indulge their birds to 
such an extent, and must be content with 
less pretentious aviaries. 

Referring to the Dayul, Mr. Astley 
writes, ‘‘ A friend of mine on being shown 
my dyal bird, expressed astonishment at 
seeing a live specimen in England, ex- 


claiming : ‘ Why there’s the old friend of 
my childhood’s days of Penang. They 
‘are called dyal birds out there.’ The 


name, however, is often spelled as if it 
were the bird that sits on the sun-dial, 
and the lady from Penang was very 
decided as to the right spelling of the 
word with a ‘Y,’ instead of ‘I.’ I was 
also told that the dyal birds in Penang 
apparently take the place of robins in 
England, that they hop about the gardens 
and lawns in much the same manner, and 
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that they are also extremely pugnacious 
among themselves. 

‘* But the dyal bird is larger than our 
robin, almost double the size, perhaps, of 
much the same shape, decidedly long in 
the shanks, with a bright dark eye, and a 
slender bill, and a tail neither long nor 
short, but betwixt and between, a very 
pretty tail, too, black, bordered largely 
with white ; in fact, he is altogether black 
and white, and the colours are distributed 
in exactly the same proportions and 
places as in the English magpie. But 
England beats China in the colouring, for 
the dyal bird, though glossy to look at, 
has none of those magnificent iridescent 
blues and coppery greens to be seen on a 
well-conditioned magpie.” 

From the above it is evident that Mr. 
Astley’s bird is a female, which is just as 
he describes, dull in colour, but the male 
is a very handsome fellow and quite as 
iridescent as any magpie, if not, indeed, 
more so. 

** My dyal,” continues Mr. Astley, ‘is 
impertinently tame and officiously familiar, 
picking savagely at any finger that is 
poked between the bars of his =“ and 
singing at the same moment.’ 

‘*He feeds on soaked ants’ eggs, Hoff- 
meier’s preserved yolk of egg, mealworms, 
fruit and some chopped lettuce. He 
bathes daily; his song is varied, some- 
times uttered sotto voce, sometimes loudly, 
flute-like and resounding. But of his 
vocal powers it would be unfair to judge, 
as I have not had him long, and the time 
of the singing of birds has not yet come.” 

That is, when the above was written. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


ini’ 20 instant Courtland 
pease) =6lad regained complete 
possession of himself. 
His distracting passion 
how distracting he 
had never before real- 
ised — was gone! His 
clear sight—no longer 
distorted by sentiment—had come back ; 
he saw everything in its just proportion 
his duty, the plantation, the helpless freed- 
man threatened by lawless fury ; the two 
women—no longer his one tantalising 
vision, but only a passing detail of the 
work before him. He saw them now 
through no aberrating mist of tenderness 
nor expediency—but with the single 
directness of the man of action. 

The shot had clearly been intended for 
Cato. Even if it were an act of mere 
personal revenge, it showed a confidence 
and security in the would-be assassin, 
that betokened co-operation and an organ- 
ised plan. He had availed himself of the 
thunder storm, the flash and long rever- 
berating roll of sound—an artifice not 
unknown to border ambush—to confuse 
discovery at the instant. Yet the attack 
might be only an isolated one ; or it might 
be the beginning of a general raid upon 
the Syndicate’s freedmen. If the former, 
he could protect Cato from its repetition 
by guarding him in the office until he 
could be conveyed to a place of safety ; 
if the latter he must, at once, collect the 
negroes at their quarters, and take Cato 
with him. He resolved upon the latter 
course. 





The quarters were half a mile 


from the Dows’ dwelling—which was two 
miles away. 

He sat down and wrote a few lines to 
Miss Dows stating that in view of some 
threatened disturbances in the town, he 
thought it advisable to keep the negroes 
in their quarters, whither he was himself 
going. He sent her his housekeeper and 
the child, as they had both better remain 
at a place of security, until he returned 
to town. He gave the note to Zoé, bid- 
ding her hasten by the back garden across 
the fields. Then he turned to Cato. 

‘*T am going with you to the quarters 
to-night,” he said quietly, ‘‘ and you can 
carry your pistol back to the Armoury 
yourself.” He handed him the weapon. 
The negro received it gratefully, but sud- 
denly cast a searching glance at his 
employer. Courtland’s face, however, 
betrayed no change. When Zoé had 
gone, he continued tranquilly, ‘‘ We will 
go by the back way through the woods.” 
As the negro started slightly, Courtland 
continued in the same even tone: ‘‘ The 
sulphur you smelt just now, Cato, was 
the smoke of a gun fired at you from the 
street. I don’t propose that the shot 
shall be repeated under the same advan- 
tages.” 

The negro became violently agitated. 
‘It was dat sneakin’ hound Tom Higbee,” 
he said, huskily. 

Courtland looked at him sharply. 
‘‘Then there was something more than 
words passed between him and you, Cato. 
What happened? Come, speak out!” 

‘‘He lashed me with his whip, and I 
gib him one right under de yeah, and 
drupped him,” said Cato, recovering his 
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courage with his anger at the recollection. 
‘*T had a right to defend myself, sah.” 

‘*Yes, and I hope you'll be able to do 
it now,” said Courtland calmly, his face 
giving no sign of his conviction that 
Cato’s fate was doomed by that single 
retaliating blow. ‘‘ But you'll be safer at 
the quarters.” He passed into his bed- 
room, took a revolver from his bedhead 
and a derringer from the drawer, both of 
which he quickly slipped beneath his 
buttoned coat, and returned. 

‘“When we are in the fields, clear of 
the house, keep close by my side, and 
even try to keep step with me. What 
you have to say say zow ; there must be no 
talking to betray our position—we must 
go silently, and you’ll have enough to do 
to exercise your eyes and ears. I shall 
stand between you and any attack, but I 
expect you to obey orders without hesita- 
tion.” He opened the back-door, motioned 
to Cato to pass out, followed him, locked 
the door behind them and taking the 
negro’s arm walked beside the low palings 
to the end of the garden, where they 
climbed the fence and stood upon the open 
field beyond. 

Unfortunately, it had grown lighter 
with the breaking of the heavy clouds and 
gusty gleams of moonlight chased each 
other over the field, or struck a glitter 
from standing rain-pools between the little 
hillocks. To cross the open field and 
gain the fringe of woods on the other 
side was the nearest way to the quarters, 
but for the moment was the most exposed 
course ; to follow the hedge to the bottom 
of the field and the boundary fence and 
then cross at right angles, in its shadow, 
would be safer but they would lose valu- 
able time. Believing that Cato’s venge- 
ful assailant was still hovering near with 
his comrades, Courtland cast a quick 
glance down the shadowy line of Osage 
hedge beside them. Suddenly Cato 
grasped his arm and pointed in the same 
direction, where the boundary fence he 
had noticed—a barrier of rough palings— 
crossed the field. With the moon low on 
the other side of it, it was a mere black 
silhouette, broken only by bright silver 
openings and gaps along its surface that 
indicated the moonlit field beyond. At 
first Courtland saw nothing else. Then 
he was struck by the fact that these open- 
ings became successively and regularly 
eclipsed as with the passing of some 
opaque object behind them. It was a 
file of men on the other side of the fence, 
keeping in its shelter as they crossed the 
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field towards his house. Roughly calcu- 
lating from the passing obscurations, there 
must have been twelve or fifteen in all. 

He could no longer doubt their com- 
bined intentions, nor hesitate how to meet 
them. He must at once make for the 
quarters with Cato, even if he had to 
cross that open field before them. He 
knew that they would avoid injuring Aim 
personally, in the fear of possible Federal 
and political complications, and he re- 
solved to use that fear to ensure Cato’s 
safety. Placing his hands on the negro’s 
shoulders he shoved him forwards, falling 
into a ‘‘ lock step” so close behind him 
that it became impossible for the most 
expert marksman to fire at one without 
imperilling the other’s life. When half 
way across the field he noticed that the 
shadows seen through the openings of the 
fence had paused. The ambushed men 
had evidently seen the double apparition, 
understood it, and, as he expected, dared 
not fire. He reached the other side with 
Cato in safety, but not before he saw the 
fateful shadows again moving, and this 
time ¢his other way. They were evidently 
intending to follow the fugitives. But 
once within the woods Courtland knew 
that his chances were equal. He breathed 
more freely. Cato now less agitated had 
even regained something of his former 
emotional combativeness which Courtland 
had checked. Although far from confid- 
ent of his henchman’s prowess in an 
emergency, the prospect of getting him 
safe into the quarters seemed brighter. 

It was necessary also to trust to his 
superior wood-craft and knowledge of the 
locality, and Courtland still walking 
between him and his pursuers and cover- 
ing his retreat allowed him to lead the 
way. It lay over ground that was be- 
ginning to slope gently ; the underbrush 
was presently exchanged for springy moss, 
the character of the trees changed, the 
black trunks of cypresses made the gloom 
thicker. Trailing vines and parasites 
brushed their faces, a current of damp 
air seemed to flow just above the soil in 
which their lower limbs moved sluggishly 
as through running water. As yet there 
was no indication of pursuit. But Court- 
land felt that it was not abandoned. 
Indeed he had barely time to check an 
exclamation from the negro, before the 
dull gallop of horse-hoofs in the open 
ahead of them was plain to them both. 
It was a second party of their pursuers, 
mounted, who had evidently been sent 
to prevent their final egress from the 
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woods, while those they had just evaded 
were no doubt slowly and silently following 
them on foot. They were to be caught 
between two fires ! 

‘* What is there to the left of us?” 
whispered Courtland quickly. 

** De swamp.” 

Courtland set his teeth together. 
dull-witted companion had_ evidently 
walked them both into the trap! Never- 
theless, his resolve was quickly made. 
He could already see through the thinning 
fringe of timber the figures of the mounted 
men in the moonlight. 

** This should be the boundary line of 
the plantation? This field 
beside us is ours?” he said, 
interrogatively. 

** Yes,”” returned the negro, 
‘*but de quarters is a mile 
furder.” 

**Good! Stay here until 
I come back or call you; 
I'm going to talk to these 
fellows. But if you value your |‘ 
life don’t you speak nor stir.” 

He strode quickly through 


His 


the intervening trees and 
stepped out into the moon- 
light. A suppressed shout 


greeted him, and half a dozen 


mounted men, masked and 
carrying rifles, rode down 
towards him. But he re- 


mained quietly waiting there, 
and as the nearest approached 
him, he made a step forward 
and cried ‘‘ Halt!” 


The men pulled up sharply and 
mechanically at that ring of military 
imperiousness. 

‘*What are you doing here?” said 
Courtland. 

‘We reckon that’s our business, 


Cun’nle.” 

‘* It’s mine, when you’re on property that 
I control.” 

The man hesitated and looked interro- 
gatively towards his fellows. ‘I allow 
you’re got us there, Cun’nle,” he said, at 
last, with the lazy insolence of conscious 
power, ‘‘but I don’t mind telling you 
we're wanting a nigger about the size of 
your Cato. We hain’t got anything agin 
you, Cun’nle ; we don’t want to interfere 
with your property, and your ways, but 
we don’t calculate to have strangers 
interfere with our ways and our customs. 
Trot out your nigger—you noth’n folks 
don’t call Aim ‘ property’ you know—and 
we'll clear off your land.” 
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‘And may I ask what you want of 
Cato ?” said Courtland, quietly. 

‘**To showhim that all the Federal law in 
h—ll won’t protect him when he strikes a 
white man !” burst out one of the masked 
figures, riding forward. 

‘* Then you compel me to show you,” 
said Courtland, immovably, ‘“‘ what any 
Federal citizen may do in the defence of 
Federal law. For I'll kill the first man 
that attempts to lay hands upon him on 
my property. Some of you, who have 
already tried to assassinate him in cold 
blood in your own limits, I have met 
before in less dishonourable warfare than 





‘* as THE NEAREST APPROACHED HIM, HE MADE A STEP 
FORWARD AND CRIED ‘ HALT!” 


this, and ¢#ey know | am able to keep my 
word.” 

There was a moment's silence; the 
barrel of the revolver he was holding at 
his side glistened for an instant in the 
moonlight, but he did not move. The 
two men rode up to the first speaker and 
exchanged words. Alight laugh followed, 
and the first speaker turned again to 
Courtland with a mocking politeness. 

‘*Very well, Cun’nle, if that’s your 
Opinion and you allow we can’t follow our 
game over your property, why we reckon 
we'll have to give way /o those who can. 
Sorry to have troubled you. Good 
night.” 

He lifted his hat ironically, waved it to 
his followers, and the next moment the 
whole party were galloping furiously 
towards the high-road. 

For the first time that evening a nervous 
sense of apprehension passed over Court- 
land. The impending of some unknown 
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danger is always more terrible to a brave 
man than the most overwhelming odds 
that he can see and realise. He felt 
instinctively that they had uttered no 
vague bravado to cover up their defeat ; 
there was still some advantage on which 
they confidently reckoned—but what? 
Was it only a reference to the other party 
tracking them through the woods on 
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*** No! NO!" SCREAMED THE TERRIFIED MAN.” 


which their enemies now solely relied. 
He regained Cato quickly; the white 
teeth of the foolishly confident negro were 
already flashing his imagined triumph to 
his employer. Courtland’s heart grew 
sick as he saw it. 

‘*We're not out of the woods yet, 
Cato,” he said dryly—‘‘nor are they. 
Keep your eyes and ears open, and attend 
to me. How long can we keep in the 
cover of these woods, and still push on in 
the direction of the quarters?” 

‘*There’s a way roun’ de edge o’ de 
swamp, sah, but we’d have to go back a 
spell to find it.” 

**Go on!” 
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‘* And dar’s moccasins and copperheads 
lying round here in de trail! Dey don't 
go for ws ginerally—but,” he hesitated, 
‘* white men don’t stand much show.” 

**Good! Then it is as bad for those 
who are chasing us, asfor me. That will 
do. Lead on.” 

They retraced their steps cautiously, 
until the negro turned into a lighter 
byeway. A_ strange 
mephitic odour 
seemed to come from 
sodden leaves and 
mosses that began to 
ooze under their feet. 
They had picked 
their way in silence 
for some minutes; 
the stunted willows 
and cypress standing 
further and further 
apart, and the open- 
ings with clumps of 
sedge were frequent. 
Courtland was _ be- 
ginning to fear this 
exposure of his fol- 
lower, and had moved 
up beside him, when 
suddenly the negro 
caught his arm, and 
trembled violently. 
His lips were parted 
over his teeth, the 
whites of his eyes 
glistened, he seemed 
gasping and speech- 
less with fear. 

**What’s the mat- 
ter, Cato?” = said 
Courtland, glancing 
instinctively at the 
ground beneath — 
‘* Speak man !—have 
you been bitten ?” 

The word seemed to wring an agonised 
cry from the miserable man. 

‘* Bitten! No; but don’t you hear ’em 
coming, sah? God Almighty! don’t you 
hear dat ?”’ 

** What!” 

‘**De dogs! de houns!—de dlood- 
houns! Dey’ve set ’em loose on me!” 

It was true! A faint baying in the 
distance was now distinctly audible to 
Courtland. He knew now plainly the 
full, cruel purport of the leader’s speech, 
‘Those who could go anywhere were 
tracking their game !” 

Every trace of manhood had vanished 
from the negro’s cowering frame. Court- 
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land laidhis hand assuringly—appealingly, 
and then savagely on his shoulder. 

*“Come! Enough of this! lam here, 
and will stand by you whatever comes. 
These dogs are no more to be feared than 
the others. Rouse yourself, man, and at 
least help me to make a fight of it.” 

*“No! no!” screamed the terrified 
man. ‘‘Lemme go! Lemme go back to 
de Massas! Tell’emI’llcome! Tell’em 
to call de houns off me, and Ill go quiet! 
Lemme go!” He struggled violently in 
his companion’s grasp. 

In all Courtland’s self control, habits 
of coolness and discipline, it is to be 
feared there was still something of the old 
Berserker temper. His face was white, his 
eyes blazed in the darkness; only his 
voice kept that level distinctness which 
made it for a moment more terrible than 
even the baying of the tracking hounds to 
the negro’s ear. ‘‘Cato,” he said, 
‘‘attempt to run now, and by God! I'll 
save the dogs the trouble of grappling 
your living carcase! Come here! Up 
that tree with you!”—pointing to a 
swamp magnolia—‘‘ Don’t move as lon 
as I can stand here, and when I’m down 
—butnot till then—save yourself—the best 
you can.” 

He half-helped, half-dragged, the now 
passive African to the solitary tree; as 
the bay of a single hound came nearer, 
the negro convulsively scrambled from 
Courtland’s knee and shoulder to the 
fork of branches a dozen feet from the 
ground. Courtland drew his revolver, 
and stepping back a few yards into the 
open, waited the attack. 

It came unexpectedly from behind. A 
sudden yelp of panting cruelty and 
frenzied anticipation at Courtland’s back, 
caused him to change front quickly, and 
the dripping fangs and snaky boa-like 
neck of a grey weird shadow /fassed him. 
With an awful supernaturalness of in- 
stinct, it kept on in an unerring line to 
the fateful tree. But that dread directness 
of scent was Courtland’s opportunity. 
His revolver flashed out in an aim as 
unerring. The brute, pierced through 
neck and brain, dashed on against the 
tree in his impetus, and then rolled over 


against it in a quivering bulk. Again 
another bay coming from the same 
direction told Courtland that his 


pursuers had out-flanked him, and the 
whole pack were crossing the swamp. 
But he was prepared; again the same 
weird shadow, as spectral and monstrous 
as a dream, dashed out into the brief 
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light of the open, but this time it was 
stopped, and rolled over convulsively 
before it had crossed. Flushed, with the 
fire of fight in his veins, Courtland turned 
almost furiously from the fallen brutes at 
his feet, to meet the onset of the more 
cowardly hunters whom he knew were at 
his heels. At that moment it would have 
fared ill with the foremost. No longer 
the calculating steward and diplomatic 
manager, no longer the _ cool-headed 
arbiter of conflicting interests, he was 
ready to meet them, not only with the 
intrepid instincts of a soldier, but with 
an aroused partisan fury equal to their 
own. To his surprise no one followed ; 
the baying of a third hound seemed to be 
silenced and checked; the silence was 
broken only by the sound of distant dis- 
puting voices, and the uneasy trampling 
of hoofs. This was followed by two or 
three rifle shots in the distance, but not 
either in the direction of the quarters nor 
the Dows’ dwelling house. There 
evidently was some interruption in the 
pursuit—a diversion of some kind had 
taken place—but what he knew not. He 
could think of no one who might have 
interfered on his behalf, and the shouting 
and wrangling seemed to be carried on in 
the accents of the one sectional party. 
He called cautiously to Cato. The negro 
did not reply. He crossed to the tree and 
shook it impatiently. Its boughs were 
empty ; Cato was gone! The miserable 
negro must have taken advantage of the 
first diversion in his favour to escape. 
But where, and how, there was nothing 
left to indicate. 

As Courtland had taken little note of 
the trail, he had no idea of his own 
whereabouts. He knew he must return 
to the fringe of cypress to be able to cross 
the open field and gain the negro quarters 
where it was still possible that Cato had 
fled. Taking a general direction from the 
few stars visible above the opening he began 
to retrace his steps. But he had no 
longer the negro’s woodcraft to guide him. 
At times his feet were caught in trailing 
vines which seemed to coil around his 
ankles with ominous suggestiveness ; at 
times the yielding soil beneath his tread 
showed his perilous proximity to the 
swamp, as well as the fact that he was 
beginning to incline towards that dread 
circle, which is the hopeless instinct of all 
lost and straying humanity. Luckily the 


edge of the swamp was more open, and he 
would be enabled to correct his changed 
course again by the position of the stars. 
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But he was becoming chilled and exhausted 
by these fruitless efforts, and at length, 
after a more devious and prolonged 
detour, which brought him back to the 
swamp again, he resolved to skirt its edge 
in search of some other mode of issuance. 
Beyond him, the light seemed stronger as 
of a more extended opening or clearing, 
and there was even a superficial gleam 
from the end of the swamp itself, as if 
from some ignis fatuus or the glancing of 
a pool of unbroken water. A few rods 
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LAWDY-GAWD SAVE US, 
CHILE! CHILE! 


MISS SALLY! 


farther brought him to it and a full view of 
the unencumbered expanse. Beyond him, 
far across the swamp, he could see a 
hillside bathed in the moonlight with 
symmetrical lines of small white squares 
dotting its slopes and stretching down 
into a valley of gleaming shafts, pyramids, 
and tombs. It was the cemetery; the 
white squares on the hillside were the 
soldiers’ graves. And among them even 
at that distance, uplifting solemnly, like a 
reproachful phantom, was the broken 
shaft above the dust of Chester Brooks. 
With the view of that fateful spot which 
he had not seen since his last meeting 
there with Sally Dows, a flood of recol- 
lection rushed upon him. In the white 
mist that hung low along the further edge 
of the swamp he fancied he could see 
again the battery smoke through which 


YO'LL KILL YOU’SELF, SHUAH!’” 
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the ghostly figure of the dead rider had 
charged his gun three years before ; in 
the vapoury white plumes of a funereal 
plant in the long avenue he thought he 
saw once more the light figure of Miss 
Sally as at their last meeting. In another 
moment, in his already dazed condition, 
he might have succumbed to some sen- 
suous memory of her former fascinations, 
but he threw it off savagely now, with a 
quick and bitter recalling of her deceit 
and his own weakness. Turning his back 
upon the scene with 
a half superstitious 
tremor, he plunged 
once more into the 
trackless covert. But 
he was conscious 
that his eyesight 
was gradually grow- 
ing dim and his 
strength failing. He 
was obliged from 
time to time to stop 
and rally hissluggish 
senses that seemed 


to grow heavier 
under some deadly 
exhalation that 


flowed around him. 

He even seemed to 
* hear familiar voices 
—but that must be 
delusion. At last he 
stumbled. Throw- 
ing out an arm to 
protect himself he 
came heavily down 


WOT YO’ DOIN’ DAH ? upon the ooze, 
striking a _ dull, 
half - elastic root 

that seemed — it must have been 

another’ delusion to move beneath 
him, and even—so confused were his 
senses now—to strike back angrily 


upon his prostrate arm. A sharp pain 
ran from his elbow to shoulder and for a 
moment stung him to full consciousness 
again. There were voices surely—the 
voices of their former pursuers! If they 
were seeking to revenge themselves upon 
him for Cato’s escape, he was ready for 
them. He cocked his revolver and stood 
erect. A torch flashed through the wood. 
But even at that moment a film came 
over his eyes ; he staggered and fell. 

An interval of helpless, semi-conscious- 
ness ensued. He felt himself lifted by 
strong arms and carried forward, his arm 
hanging uselessly at his side. The dank 
odour of the wood was presently 
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exchanged for the free air of the open 
field; the flaming pine-knot torches were 
extinguished in the bright moonlight. 
People pressed around him but so indis- 
tinctly he could not recognise them. 
All his consciousness seemed centred in 
the burning, throbbing pain of his arm. 
He felt himself laid upon the gravel ; the 
sleeve cut from his shoulder, the cool 
sensation of the hot and bursting skin 
bared to the night air, and then a soft 
cool and indescribable pressure upon a 
wound he had not felt before. A voice 
followed—high, lazily petulant, and 
familiar to him, and yet one he strove in 
vain to recall. 

** De Lawdy-Gawd save us, Miss Sally ! 
Wot yo’ doin’ dah? Chile! Chile! Yo'll 
kill you’self, shuah !” 

The pressure continued—strange and 
potent even through his pain—and was 
then withdrawn. And a voice that 
thrilled him said : 

‘It’s the only thing to save him! 
Hush, yo’ chattering black crow! Say 
anything about this to a living soul, and 
I'll have yo’ flogged! Now trot out the 
whisky bottle and pour it down hith.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


WHEN Courtland’s eyes opened again, 
he was in bed in his own room at Red- 
lands, with the vivid morning sun 
occasionally lighting up the wall when- 
ever the closely-drawn curtains were 
lightly blown aside by the freshening 
breeze. The whole events of the night 
might have been a dream, but for the 
unsupportable languor which numbed his 
senses, and the torpor of his arm, that, 
swollen and discoloured, lay outside the 
coverlet on a pillow before him. Cloths 
that had been wrung out in iced water, 
were replaced upon it from time to time, 
by Sophy, Miss Dows’ housekeeper, who, 
seated near his bed-head, was lazily 
fanning him. Their eyes met. 

“Broken?” he said interrogatively, 
with a faint return of his old deliberate 
manner, glancing at his helpless arm. 

**Deedy no, Cun’nle! Snake bite,” 
responded the negress. 

‘*Snake bite!” repeated Courtland, 
with languid interest, ‘‘ what snake ?” 

** Moccasin o’ copperhead—if you doun 
know yo’self which,” she replied. ‘* But 
it’s all right now, honey! De pizen’s 
draw’'d out and clean, done gone. Wot 
yer feels now is de whisky. De whisky 
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stays, sah. It gets into de lubrications of 
de skin, sah, and has to be absobed.” 

Some faint chord of memory was 
touched by the girl’s peculiar vocabulary. 

‘* Ah,” said Courtland, quickly, ‘‘ You’re 
Miss Dows’ Sophy. Then you can tell 
me- = _? 

‘*Nuffin, sah! absomlutely nuffin!” 
interrupted the girl, shaking her head 
with impressive official dignity. ‘‘It's 
done gone fo’bid by de doctor! Yo’re to 
lie dar and shut yo’re eye, honey,” she 
added, for the moment reverting uncon- 
sciously to the native maternal tenderness 
of her race, ‘‘and yo’re not to bodder 
yo’self ef school keeps o’ not. De 
medical man say distinctly, sah,” she 
concluded, sternly recalling her duty 
again, ‘‘ no conversation wid de patient.” 

But Courtland had winning ways with 
all dependents. ‘But you will answer 
me one question, Sophy, and I’ll not ask 
another. Has—” he hesitated, in his 
still uncertainty as to the actuality of his 
experience and its probable extent—‘‘ has 
—Cato—escaped ?”’ 

‘*If yo’ mean. dat sassy, bull-nigger 
oberseer ob yo’se, Cun’nle, 4e’s safe, yo’ 
bet!” returned Sophy, sharply. ‘‘ Safe 
in his own quo’tahs night afo’ las’, after 
braggin’ about de blood-haowns he killed ; 
and safe ober de County line yes’day 
moan’in, after kicking up all dis rumpus. 
If dar is a sassy, high falutin nigger I 
jiss ’spises—it’s dat black nigger Cato 0’ 
yo’se! Now,”—relenting—‘‘ yo’ jiss wink 
yo’ eye, honey, and don’t excite yo’self 
about sach black trash ; drap off to sleep 
comforble. Fo’ yo’ do’an get annuder 
word out o’ Sophy, shuah!” 

As if in obedience, Courtland closed 
his eyes. But even in his weak state he 
was conscious of the blood coming into 
his cheek at Sophy’s relentless criticism of 
the man for whom he had just perilled his 
life and position. Much of it he felt was 
true ; but how far had he been a dupe in 
his quixotic defence of a quarrelsome 
blusterer and cowardly bully? Yet there 
was the unmistakable shot and cold- 
blooded attempt at Cato’s assassination ! 
And there were the bloodhounds sent to 
track the unfortunate man! That was 
no dream—but a brutal inexcusable 
fact ! 

The medical practitioner of Redlands 
he remembered was conservative, old- 
fashioned and diplomatic. But his sym- 
pathies had been broadened by some 
army experiences, and Courtland trusted 
to some soldierly and frank exposition 
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of the matter from him. Nevertheless 
Doctor Maynard was first healer, and, like 
Sophy, professionally cautious. The 
Colonel had better not talk about it now. 
It was already two days old ; the Colonel 
had been nearly forty-eight hours in bed. 
It was a regrettable affair, but the natural 
climax of long continued: political and 
1 } 
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* SOPHY, MISS DOWS’ HOUSEKEEPER, WHO, SEATED NEAR HIS arm. 


BED-HEAD, WAS LAZILY FANNING HIM.”’ 


racial irritation—and not without —grea¢ 
provocation! Assassination was a strong 
word; could Colonel Courtland swear 
that Cato was actually aimed ai, or was it 
not merely a demonstration to frighten a 
bullying negro? It might have been 
necessary to teach him a lesson,—which 
the Colonel by this time ought to know 
could only be taught to these inferior 
races by fear. The bloodhounds! Ah, 
yes !—well, the bloodhounds were, in fact, 
only a part of that wholesome discipline. 
Surely Colonel Courtland was not so 
foolish as to believe that, even in the old 
slave-holding days, planters sent dogs 
after runaways to mangle and destroy 
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their own property? They might as well, 
at once, let them escape! No, sir! The 
were used only to frighten and drive the 
niggers out of swamps, brakes and hiding 
places—as no nigger had ever dared to 
face ’°em. Cato might lie as much as he 
liked, but everybody knew we it was that 
killed Major Reed’s hounds. Nobody 
blamed the Colonel for it— 
not even Major Reed,—but if 
the Colonel had lived a little 
longer in the south, he’d have 
known it wasn’t necessary to 
do that in self preservation as 
the hounds would never have 
gone fora white man. But 
that was not a matter for the 
Colonel to bother about xow’. 
He was doing well; he had 
slept nearly thirty hours; 
there was no fever, he must 
continue to doze off the ex- 
haustion of his powerful 
stimulant, and he, the doctor, 
would return later in the 
afternoon. 

Perhaps it was his very 
inability to grasp in that ex- 
hausted state the full com- 
prehension of the doctor's 
meaning, perhaps because the 
physical benumbing of his 
brain was stronger than any 
mental excitement, but he 
slept again until the doctor 
reappeared. ‘‘ You're doing 
well enough now, Colonel,” 
said the physician, after a 
brief examination of his 
patient, ‘‘and | think we can 
afford to wake you up a bit; 
and even let youmove your 
You’re luckier than 

poor Jo Higbee who won't be 
able to set his leg to the 
floor for three weeks to come. 1 haven't 
got all the buck shot out of it yet that 
Jack Dumont put there the other night.” 

Courtland started slightly. Jack 
Dumont! That was the name of Sally 
Dows’ cousin of whom Champney had 
spoken! He had resolutely put aside 
from his returning memory the hazy 
recollection of the young girl’s voice— 
the last thing he had heard that night— 
and the mystery that seemed to surround 
it. But there was no delusicn in this 
cousin—his rival, and that of the equally 
deceived Champney. He controlled himself 
and repeated coldly : 

** Jack Dumont!” 


f 
i 
t 
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‘““Yes. But of course you know no- 
thing of all that, while you were off in 
the swamp there. Yet, by Jingo! it was 
Dumont’s shooting Higbee that helped 
you to get off your nigger, a darned sight 
more than your killing the dogs.” 

‘TI don’t understand,” returned Court- 
land, coldly. 

‘Well, you see, Dumont who had 
taken up no’th’n principles I reckon more 





‘*¢y~ YOU'LL TAKE MY UNPROFESSIONAL ADVICE, 
COLONEL COURTLAND, YOU'LL LET THIS MATTER 
SIMMER DOWN.’” 


to goad the Higbees and please Sally 
Dows, than from any conviction, came 
over here that night. Whether he sus- 
pected anything was up, or wanted to dare 
Higbee for bedevilment, or was only 
dancing attendance on Miss Sally, no one 
knows. But he rode slap into Higbee’s 
party, called out ‘If you’re out hunting, Jo, 
here’s a chance for your score!’ meaning 
their old vendetta feud, and brings his 
shot-gun up to his shoulder. Higbee 
wasn’t quick enough, Dumont lets fly, 
drops Higbee, and then gallops off chased 
by the Reeds to avenge Higbee, and 
followed by the whole crowd to see the 
fun, which was a little better than nigger 


driving. And that let you and Cato out, 
Colonel.” 

‘*And Dumont?” 

‘* Got clean away to Foxboro’ Station, 
leaving another score on his side for the 
Reeds and Higbees to wipe out, as best 
they can. You no’th’n men don’t believe 
in these sort of things, Colonel, but taken 
as a straight dash and bit o’ raiding— 
that stroke of Sally Dows’ cousin was 
mighty fine !” 

Courtland controlled himself with diffi- 
culty. The doctor had spoken truly. 
The hero of this miserable affair was her 
cousin—Ais rival/ And to him—perhaps 
influenced by some pitying appeal of Miss 
Sally for the man she had deceived— 
Courtland owed his life! He instinctively 
drew a quick, sharp breath. 

‘* Are you in pain?” 

‘* Not at all. When can I get up?” 

‘** Perhaps to-morrow.” 

** And this arm?” 

‘* Better not use it for a week or two.” 
He stopped and glancing paternally at 
the younger man, added gravely but 
kindly: ‘* If you’ll take my unprofessional 
advice, Colonel Courtland, you’ll let this 
matter simmer down. It won’t hurt you 
and your affairs here that folks have 
had a taste of your quality, and the 
nigger'a lesson that his fellows won't 
forget.” 

‘*] thank you,” returned Courtland 
coldly, ‘‘ but I think I already understand 
my duty to the company I represent, and 
the government I have served.” 

‘* Possibly, Colonel,” said the doctor 
quietly, ‘‘but you'll let an older man re- 
mind you and the government that you 
can’t change the habits or relations of two 
distinct races ina few years. Your friend, 
Miss Sally Dows—although not quite in 
my way of thinking—has never attempted 
that.” 

‘*] am fully aware that Miss Dows 
possesses diplomatic accomplishments 
and graces that I cannot lay claim to,” 
returned Courtland, bitterly. 

The doctor lifted his eyebrows slightly, 
and changed the subject. 

When he had gone, Courtland called for 
writing materials. He had already made 
up his mind, and one course alone seemed 
proper to him. He wrote to the president 
of the company, detailing the circum- 
stances that had just occurred, admitting 
the alleged provocation given by his over- 
seer, but pointing out the terrorism of a 
mob-law, which rendered his own discip- 
line impossible. He asked that the matter 























be reported to Washington, and some 
measures secured for the protection of the 
freedmen. In the meantime he begged to 
tender his own resignation, but he would 
stay until his successor was appointed, or 
the safety of his employés secured. Until 
then, he should act upon his own respon- 
sibility, and according to his judgment. 
He made no personal charges, mentioned 
no names, asked for no exemplary pro- 
secution or trial of the offenders, but only 
demanded a safeguard against a repetition 
of the offence. His next letter, although 
less formal and official, was more difficult. 
It was addressed to the Commandant of 
the nearest Federal barracks, who was an 
old friend, and former companion-in-arms. 
He alluded to some conversation they had 
previously exchanged in regard to the 
presence of a small detachment of troops 
at Redlands during the elections, which 
Courtland at the time, however, had 
diplomatically opposed. He suggested it 
now as a matter of public expediency and 
prevention. When he had sealed the 
letters, not caring to expose them to the 
espionage of the local postmaster or his 
ordinary servants, he entrusted them to 
one of Miss Sally’s own henchmen, to be 
posted at the next office, at Bitter Creek 
Station, ten miles distant. 

Unfortunately, this duty accomplished, 
the reaction consequent on his still weak 
physical condition, threw him back upon 
himself, and his memory. He had 
resolutely refused to think of Miss Sally ; 
he had been able to withstand the sugges- 
tions of her, in this presence of her hand- 
maid—supposed to be potent in nursing 
and herb-lore—whom she had detached 
to wait upon him, and he had returned 
politely formal acknowledgments to her 
inquiries. He had determined to continue 
this personal avoidance, as far as possible 
until he was relieved, on the ground of 
that dusiness expediency, which these 
events had, made necessary. She would 
see that he was only accepting the 
arguments with which she had met his 
previous advances. Briefly, he . had 
recourse to that hopeless logic by whicha 
man proves to himself that he has no 
reason for loving a certain woman, and is 
as incontestably convinced by the same 
process that he has. And in the midst of 


it he weakly fell asleep, and dreamed that 
he and Miss Sally were walking in the 
cemetery ; that a hideous snake concealed 
among some. lilies, over which the young 
had uplifted its 
That he seized 


girl was bending, 
triangular head to strike. 
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it by the neck, struggled with it until he 
was nearly exhausted, when it suddenly 
collapsed and shrunk, leaving in his palm 
the limp, crushed and delicately perfumed 
little thread glove, which he remembered 
to have once slipped from her hand. 

When he awoke, that perfume seemed 
to be still in the air, distinct from the fresh 
but homelier scents of the garden which 
stole through the window. A sense of 
delicious coolness came with the afternoon 
breeze, that faintly trilled the slanting 
slats of the blind, with a slumberous 
humming as of bees. The golden glory 
of a sinking southern sun was pencilling 
the cheap paper on the wall with leafy 
tracery and glowing arabesques. But 
more than that, the calm of some potent 
influence—or some unseen presence—was 
upon him, which he feared a movement 
might dispel. The chair at the foot of his 
bed was empty. Sophy had gone out. 
He did not turn his head to look further ; 
his languid eyes falling aimlessly upon the 
carpet at his bedside suddenly dilated. 
For they fell also on the ‘‘ smallest foot 
in the state.” 

He started to his elbow, but a soft hand 
was laid gently yet firmly upon his 
shoulder, and with a faint rustle of muslin 
skirts, Miss Sally rose from an unseen 
chair at the head of his bed, and stood 
beside him. 

‘* Don’t stir, Cun’nle, I didn’t sit where 
I could look in yo’re face for fear of: 
waking yo’. But I’ll change seats now.” 
She moved to the chair that Sophy had 
vacated, drew it slightly nearer the bed, 
and sat down. 

‘* It was very kind of you—to come,” 
said Courtland, hesitatingly, as with a 
strong effort he drew his eyes away from 
the fascinating vision, and regained a 
certain, cold composure, ‘‘ but I am afraid 
my illness has been greatly magnified. I 
really am quite well enough to be up and 
about my business, if the doctor would 
permit it. But I shall certainly manage 
to attend to my duty to-morrow, and I 
hope to be at your service.” 

‘* Meaning that yo’ don’t care to see 
me now, Cun’nle,” she said lightly, with 
a faint twinkle in her wise, sweet eyes. 
‘*T thought of that, but as my business 
wouldn’t wait, I brought it to you.” 
She took from the folds of her gown a 
letter. To his utter amazement it was 
the one he had given his overseer to post 
to the Commandant that morning. To 
his greater indignation the seal was 
broken. 
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‘* Who has dared!” he demanded, half 
rising. 

Her little hand was thrust out half 
deprecatingly. ‘*No one yo’ can fight, 
Cun’nle ; only me. I don’t generally open 
other folks’ letters, and I wouldn’t have 
done it for myself ; I did for yo’.” 

‘* For me?” 

‘*For yo’. L reckoned what yo’ might 
do, and I told Sam to bring me the letters 
first. I didn’t mind what you wrote to 
the company—for they’ll take care of yo’, 
and their own eggs are all in the same 
basket. I didn’t open ¢hat one, but I did 
this when I saw the address. It was as 
I expected, and you'd given yo’self away ! 
For if yo’ had those soldiers down here, 
yo'll have a row, sure! Don’t move, 
Cun'nle, you may not care for that, it’s in 
your line. But folks will say that the 
soldiers weren’t sent to prevent rioting, 
but that Cun'nle Courtland was using his 
old comrades to keep order on his property 
at gov’ment expense. Hol’ on! Hol’ 
on! Cun’nle,” said the little figure, rising 
and waving its pretty arms with a 
mischievous simulation of terrified depre- 
cation. ‘*Don’t shoot! Of course yo’ 
didn’t mean ¢hat, but that’s about the way 
that so’the’n men will put it to yo’r 
gove’nment. For,” she continued, more 
gently, yet with the shrewdest twinkle in 
her grey eyes, ‘‘if yo’ really thought the 
niggers might need Federal protection, 
yo ld have let me write to the Commandant 
to send an escort—not to yo’, but to 
Cato—that he might be able to come back 
in safety. Yo'ld have had yo’re soldiers ; 
I'd have had back my nigger, which,” 
(demurely) ‘‘ yo’ don’t seem to worry 
yo'’self much about, Cun’nle; and there 
isn’t a so’th’n man would have objected. 
But,” still more demurely, and affectedly 
smoothing out her crisp skirt with her 
little hands, ‘‘ yo’ havn’t been troubling 
me much with yo’r counsel lately.” 

A swift and utterly new comprehension 
swept over Courtland. For the first time 
in his knowledge of her he suddenly 
grasped what was perhaps the true con- 
ception of her character. Looking at her 
clearly now he understood the meaning of 
those pliant graces, so unaffected and yet 
always controlled by the reasoning of an 
unbiassed intellect ; her frank speech, and 
plausible intonations !_ Before him stood 
the true-born daughter of a long race of 
politicians! All that he had heard of 
their dexterity, tact and expediency rose 
here incarnate, with the added grace of 
womanhood. A quick sense of relief— 
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perhaps a dawning of hope—rushed upon 
him. 

‘* But how will this ensure Cato’s safety 
hereafter, or give protection to the 
others ?” he said, fixing his eyes upon her. 

‘““The future won't concern yo’ much, 
Cun’nle, if as yo’ say here your resigna- 
tion is sent in, and your successor 
appointed,” she replied, with more gravity 
than she had previously shown. 

‘* But you do not think I will leave you 
in this uncertainty,” he said, passionately. 
He stopped suddenly, his brow darkened. 
‘*T forgot,” he added, coldly, ‘‘ you will 
be well protected. Your—cousin—will 
give you the counsel of race—and—closer 
ties.” 

To his infinite astonishment, Miss Sally 
leaned forward in her chair, and buried 
her laughing face in both of her hands. 
When her dimples had become again 
visible, she said with an effort, ‘*‘ Don’t 
yo’ think, Cun'nle, that as a peace-maker 
my cousin was even a bigger failure than 
yo’self ?” 


**T don’t understand,” stammered 
Courtland. 

*“*Don’t yo’ think,” she continued, 
wiping her eyes demurely, ‘‘that if a 


young woman about my size, who had 
got perfectly tired and sick of all this fuss 
made about yo’ because yo’ were a no’th’n 
man, managing niggers,—if that young 
woman wanted to show her people what 
sort of a radical and abolitionist a so't/'n 
man of their own sort might become, 
she’d have sent for Jack Dumont as a 
sample? Eh? Only, I declare to good- 
ness, 7 never reckoned that he and 
Higbee would revive that tomfooling of 
the vendetta, and take to shootin’ each 
other at once.” 

‘* And your sending for your cousin was 
only a feint to protect me?” said Court- 
land, faintly. 

‘* Perhaps he didn’t have to be sent for, 
Cun’nle,” she said, with a slight touch of 
coquetry. ‘‘Suppose we say, I /et him 
come. He'd be hanging round, for he has 
property here, and wanted to get me 
to take it up with mine in the company. 
I knew what his new views and ideas 
were, and | thought I’d better consult 
Champney—who, being a foreigner, and 
an older resident than yo’ was quite 
neutral. He didn’t happen to tell yo’ any- 
thing about it—did he, Cun’nle?” she 
added with a grave mouth, but an inde- 
scribable twinkle in her eyes. 


Courtland's face darkened. ‘‘ He did— 


and he further told me, Miss Dows, that 
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he himself was your suitor, and that you 
had refused him because of the objections 
of your people.” 

She raised her eyes to his swiftly and 
dropped them. 


‘And you think I ought to have 
accepted him ?” she said, slowly. 
‘*No! but—you know—you told me 


he began hurriedly. But she had already 
risen, and was shaking out the folds of 
her dress. 
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vanishing glimpse of her bright face—he 
saw what neither he nor any one else had 
ever seen upon the face of Sally Dows 

a burning blush ! 

‘* Miss Sally!” He almost leaped from 
the bed, but she was gone. There was 
another rustle at the door—the entrance 
of Sophy. 

‘Call her back, Sophy, quick!” he 
said. 

The negress shook her turbaned head. 





** SHE STOPPED 


HESITATED- 


‘We're not talking dusiness, Cun’nle— 
and business was my only excuse for 
coming here, and taking Sophy’s place. 
I'll send her in to yo’ now.” 

‘* But, Miss Dows !—Miss Sally!” 

She stopped—hesitated—a singular 
weakness for so self-contained a nature 
and then slowly produced from her pocket 
a second letter—the one that Courtland 
had directed to the company. ‘I didn’t 
read ¢his letter, as I just told yo’, Cun’nle, 
for I reckon I know what’s in it, but I 
thought I’d bring it with me too, in case 
yo’ changed yor mind!” 

He raised himself on his pillow as she 
turned quickly away ; but in that single 


A SINGULAR WEAKNESS FOR SO SELF-CONTAINED A NATURE.” 


‘*Not much, honey! When Miss Sally 
say she goes—she done gone, shuah!” 

‘* But, Sophy!” Perhaps something in 
the significant face of the girl tempted 
him ; perhaps it was only an impulse of 
his forgotten youth. ‘‘ Sophy!” appeal- 
ingly—‘‘ tell me !—is Miss Sally engaged 
to her cousin?” 

** Wat dat!” said Sophy, in indignant 


scorn. ‘* Miss Sally engaged to dat 
Dumont! Whet fo’? Your crazy! 
No!” 


‘*Nor Champney ? 
has she a lover?” 

For a moment the whites of Sophy’s 
eyes were uplifted in speechless scorn, 


Tell me, Sophy, 
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‘“Yo’ ask dat! Yo’ lyin’ dar wid dat 
snake-bit arm! Yo’ lyin’ dar and Miss 
Sally,—who has only to whistle to call de 
fust quality in de state raoun her—coming 
and going here wid you, and trotting on 
yo’r arrants— and yo’ ask dat. Yes! she 
has a lover, and what’s mo’, she can’t help 
it; and yo’re her lover ; and what’s mo’, 
yo’ can’t help it either! And yo’ can’t 
back out of it now--bofe of yo’—nebber ! 
Fo’ yo’re hers, and she’s yo’res—fo’ 
ebber. For she sucked yo’ blood.” 

‘“What!” gasped Courtland, aghast 
at what he believed to be the sudden in- 
sanity of the negress. 

**Yes! Whar’s yo’ eyes! whar’s yo’ 
years! who’s yo’ dat yo’ didn’t see nor 
heah nuffin! When dey dragged yo’ 
outer de swamp dat night,—wid de snake- 
bite fresh on yo’ arm-—didn’t she, dat poh 
chile !—dat same Miss Sally—frow herself 
down on yo’, and put dat baby mouf of 
hers to de wound and suck out de pizen 
and sabe de life ob yo’ at de risk ob her 
own? Say? And if dey’s any troof in 
Hoodoo, don’t dat make yo’ one blood 
and one soul! Go way—white man! 
I'm sick of yo’. Stop dar! Lie down 
dar! Hol’ on, Cun’nle, for ma-sy’s sake. 
Well, dar—1I'll call her back !” 


And she did! 


‘** Look here—don’t you know ?—it rather 
took me by surprise,” said Champney, a 
few days later, with a hearty grip of the 
Colonel’s uninjured hand—‘‘ but I don’t 
bear malice, old fellow, and, by Jove, it 
was such a sensible, all-round, business- 








SALLY DOWS. 


like choice for the girl to make—that no 
wonder we never thought of it before. 
Hang it all, you see a fellow was always 
so certain it would be something out of 
the way and detrimental, don’t you know, 
that would take the fancy of a girl like 
that—somebody like that cousin of hers, 
or Higbee, or even me, by Jove! that we 
never thought of looking beyond our 
noses—ever thought of the dusimess / And 


you, all the time so cold and silent and 


matter-of-fact about it! But | congrat- 
ulate you! You've got the business 
down on a safe basis now, and what's 
more, you’ve got the one woman who can 
run. it.” 

They say he was a true prophet. At 
least the Syndicate affairs prospered, 
and in course of time even the Reeds 
and the Higbees participated in the 
benefits. There were no more racial 
disturbances; only the districts polled 
a peaceful and smaller Democratic major- 
ity at the next election. There were not 
wanting those who alleged that Colonel 
Courtland had simply become J/rs. Court- 
land’s superintendent; that she had ab- 
sorbed him as she had every one who had 
come under her influence, and that she 
would not rest until she had made him a 
Senator (to represent Mrs. Courtland) in 
the councils of the nation. But when | 
last dined with them in Washington, ten 
years ago, | found them both very happy 
and comfortable, and I remember that 


Mrs. Courtland’s remarks upon Federal 
and State interests, the proper education 
of young girls, and the management of the 
family, were eminently wise and practical. 
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